





























PARIS EVENING WRAP. 
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A Woman War-Correspondent 


ADY SARAH WILSON is said to be the first wo 
man War-correspondent on record. 





Known mere 
ly as Lady Wilson, the significance and importance 
of her parentage are lost to us. Wilson is a good 
name, but it suggests nothing beyond Wilson 

Lady Sarah is the sister of the late Duke of Marlborough 
und of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, and therefore an 
aunt of Mr. Winston Churchill, who was last reported as 
having escaped from Pretoria. A few weeks ago Lady 
Wilson was taken prisoner, but shortly afterwards ex 
changed for a Boer woman at Mafeking. 

This English woman's remarkable bravery in taking the 
ride from Mafeking two hundred miles across the veldt 
her untiring efforts not only in giving tlw Daily Mail of 





























LADY SARAH WILSON, 
Who is acting as War-Correspondent in South Africa. 
Photograph copyrighted by Elliott & Fry 


London some of the best reports from the Transvaal, but 
in her capacity as a Red Cross nurse, make her an admi 
rable and interesting figure in the campaign. 

Lady Wilson seems to have inherited the salient char- 
acteristics of the great Marlborough and his wife. The 
warlike spirit of the one, and the forceful personality of 
Anne's friend, which have woven themselves through 
succeeding generations of Marlboroughs, appear in the 
character of Lady Sarah Wilson as the pattern thread. In 
the several capacities of nurse, fighter, and writer, she bas 
done boldly and successfully that which, wefe she not a 
noblewoman, and a Marlborough at that, would probably 
he censured and possibly forbidden. 


~~ 


ew-Year Resolutions 


T° the old-fashioned observer of the doings and sayings 
of the present generation it would seem that the prac 
tice of “turning over a new*leaf” has become obsolete, 
so far as it referred to making of resolutions for the bet 
terment of body and soul. It is a custom that is passing 
away, together with the making of New-Year’s calls. 

It may be that this generation is wiser in its day, having 
obser ved that the good resolutions of the fathers and the 
grandfathers were for the most part futile. Of course if 
one were under the conviction that a yearly review of 
one’s habits and customs was a good thing, with the ob- 
ject of analyzing them with relation to the benefit which 
they confer upon the mental, moral, and physical welfare, 
and a determination to so overturn and amend them in 
order to obtain better net results, there would be no time 
so appropriate and desirable as New-Year's. It is the 
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time of beginning of a new ledger in the counting-room, 
therefore it would be a good time to close up accounts, 
and commence again the reckoning one makes with one’s 
self. The New-Year and the birthday form the mile- 
stones for the individual on the highroad of life — the 
places where he pauses to look back and to look for- 
ward. 

In experimental physiology many instruments have been 
invented to measure and analyze the different actions of 
the system. One instrument measures the flow of the 
blood from the heart, another registers the nature of the 
thought that is going on in the brain, still another records 
the muscular strength, while another measures the capa- 
city of the lungs. An instrument which can measure the 
amount of will power that the individual possesses has 
not yet been perfected. The hearest approach to this 
might be found in the New-Year resolution. The person 
of average will power could keep such a resolution for 
about a week; the person of great ability could keep a 
resolution through January; a rare will power could 
last through February; and so on, each month represent- 
ing a degree of will power and consequent self-control, It 
is only given to the genius in will power to meet the next 
New- Year's day with a resolution kept intact for a year. 

The people who ought td make good resolutions 
are the self-satisfied ; they incité others to such deeds, 
and see not the mote that is in.their own eye. If 
a committee could be formed to pass upon each individ- 
ual who desires to make good resolutions—a committee 
who would make a record of the strength of will and 
keep an account of the performance, then these vows 
registered at the birth of the year might be of some avail; 
then it might happen that the man who is a wine- 
bibber would make temperance resolutions, and not the 
fragile woman who is president of a temperance society; 
then might the fat gourmand who loads his stomach with 
butter and sugar and starch, to the destruction of his liver, 
attempt a reformation, instead of the thin clergyman who 
prays to be delivered from the temptations of the palate. 

Grace PeckaaM Murray, M. D. 


an. 
A Play Acted by Modern Greeks 


REEK plays have been performed again and again by 

the students of our universities, but a Greek play 
performed with the utmost enthusiasm by young candy 
merchants, fruit-peddlers, and the like, isa novelty. That 
is what has recently been done at Hull House, under the 
efficient management of Miss Mabel Hay Barrows. The 
play was “ The Return of Odysseus,” arranged from 
Homer, and the actors were all native Greeks employed 
in various small industries on the teeming “ west side” of 
Telemachus, indeed, happened to be a graduate 
of the University of Athens, although he follows in the 
New World a bumbler avocation than any for which a 
university prepares. Yet all the young men knew their 
Homer well, and threw themselves into their parts with 
almost religious fervor. They-even resumed on the pro 
gramme their mouth-filling native names of Tsoromokon, 
Condaxopoulos, Georgiades, and the like, which they have 
long since laid aside, with other foreign impedimenta to a 
business career in the United States, where it is better to 
be Frank Johnson than Herakles Athanasopoulos. There 
are, it appears, but two native Greek girls in Chicago, and 
some Pelasgian notion of propriety prevented their ap 
pearance on the stage; consequently, except for Miss Bar- 


Chicago. 





























“ ODYSSEUS.” 
In the Greek Play at Hull House, Chicago. 


rows's own graceful rendering of-the faithful Penelope, 
boys played the female parts, as in the days of antiquity, 
Nausicaa’s merry maidens, Penelope's swarm of feasting, 
gambling suitors, the ancient choric dance, and especially 
the athletic games, were carried through with spirit. Ex- 
cited shouts of ** Evoe! Evoe!” rang out spontaneously at 
every point of the wrestling-match. The performers evi- 


dently felt a patriotic pride in reviving the glories of old 
Greece before their American fellow-citizens. Modern 
Greek was the language used, which the actors claimed, 
perhaps rightly, came uearer to the ancient tongue than 
Homer as rendered in the class-rooms. 


eae. 
The Gould Thbeatricals 


Taeues country-house parties have been so partict 

larly the vogue during the present holiday season, the 
climax has been reached in the one given by Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Gould in their country home at Lakewood, It 
was, indeed, a reproduction of those we are all so fond of 
reading about in English novels. With fifty guests stop- 
ping in the house, the entertainment began Thursday even- 
ing with a dinner for one hundred and twenty-five at the 
Laure’-in-the-Pines, the hotel which is only a stone’s-throw 














MRS, GEORGE GOULD, 
Who appeared for the first time in years on the stage at he: 
Lakewood home last week. 
Photograph by Aime Dupont. 


from Georgian Court, the Gould residence. Mrs. Gould's 
informally worded invitations simply asked her friends to 
** come down on the twenty-first for a dinner, see some bits 
of plays, and then join us in a supper and dance.” The 
plays were ‘A Pair of Lunatics,” **The Marble Arch,” 
and ‘* The Twilight of the Gods.” It was this last play 
around which tbe chief interest of the evening centred, 
as it was wriiten by Mrs. Edward Wharton, a society wo- 
man herself, and in it Mrs. Gould made her first appear- 
ance behind the foot lights since her marriage; it would 
not be polite to say how many years ago; besides, one 
glance at her would be sufficient to disprove the asser- 
tion; but in a whisper it may be said that ber oldest boy, 
Kingdon, is close upon twelve years. Among others tak 
ing part in the plays were Miss Emily Hoffman, Miss 
Greta Pomeroy, Sydney J. Smith, and Evert Jansen Wen- 
dell. The recent festivities were really the opening of 
the just-completed casino, which contains a tan-bark 
ring in which polo can be played all winter long, bowling- 
alleys, handball - court, racquet -court, shooting-gallery 
swimming-pool, and gymnasium. Tle house itself is a 
copy of an old French chateau, and its gleaming white 
facade, seen across the deep green lawn and through the 
dark pillars of the thickly growing pines, is a picture of 
elegance and refinement not soon forgotten. The marked 
characteristic of the whole place is that, despite the enor- 
mous sums of money spent upon it, there is that which money 
cannot buy—the air of homeliness and refinement; even in 
the guest-rooms least frequented there is a brightsome 
cheeriness which would lead one to imagine that the occu- 
pant had just quitted it. Mrs.Gould isa woman who thor- 
oughly understands the art of dressing in its chief partic- 
ular, in that she is always appropriately dressed. At 
Lakewood she is never seen walking or driving about the 
village excepting clad in the simplest of tailor frocks and 
shirt-waists, with the most severe of straw or felt hats; in 
New York for the past two seasons she bas chosen to appeat 
in gowns of princesse cut, with picture-hats, generally of 
black and adorned with many plumes. At the opening 
night of the opera she wore a blue gown of indescribable 
cut and was ablaze with diamonds. All the world knows 
that she was once an actress in Mr. Daly’s company; nev- 
ertheless, we have yet to hear any one acquainted with 
her, rich or poor, speak in any but the highest terms of 
her. 
Lady Archibald Campbell’s Play 
ADY ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, who is the sister- 
in-law of the Princess Louise, and the daughter-in-law 

of the Duke of Argyle, has not only written a Scotch 
play, Dut has herself appeared in the leading réle—that 
of ‘an elfin knight. ‘‘ True Tam, an Oid Sung Resung,” 
is its title; its story that of a knight kidnapped by the 
fairies, and held in thrall until liberated by a king’s 
daughter, who wins him for a bridegroom. Her love is 
only crowned by sacrifice, for s'-~ ties in winning his soul. 

Lady Campbell made a c: ‘udy of all the High- 
land and Border ballads de. .g with mystic themes, 
searched the British Museum for rare texts, and, elimina- 
ting all that was coarse or suggestive, reduced them to a 
work said to be full of beauty and symmetry. The crit- 
ics are enthusiastic. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY IN FASHION. 
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HOUSE GOWNS %& 








11E enormous quantity and the expense of the furs 

that are worn this year is one of the most notice- 

ible things in dress. It is rather surprising, in 

the face of its being, or having been so far, a very 

mild season, that the use of furs should have pre 

vailed to such an extent. The fur coats have not made 
their appearance except on the two or three cold days; but 
no matter how warm the weather hes been, no street gown 
with any pretensions to being smart but has been either 








Fieukep silk Gown, with waist cot square 
ind trimmed with a broad collar of guipure 
ace and rosettes of black chiffon. 







Loom XVI. evenine cows In Pompadoar faille, yellow with manve flowera. 
eves and ecarf of yellow mousseline de sole. Neck and shoulders are cov- 
ered by a guimpe made of monsseline de sole, with lattice-work embroidery of 
different-sized pearls, At the side of the waist are two rosettes, one of manve 
and the other of black velvet. 


8 


Bact cows in aspberry-red panne velvet. Waist, sleeves, and under-skirt embroidered 
in black chenille. Scarf, tunic, aud waist trimmed with appliqué of heavy guipure lace. 





trimmed with fur or worn with a fur wrap—a 
boa, a collar, or cape—not of the poor, cheap 
kind of fur, but of the most expensive descrip 
tion 

en. 


HE silver-fox fur (not the gray fox that has 
been worn so long, but a black fur with 
white hair through it, looking as though pow- 
dered with snow) is one of the most expensive 





Gown oF stack crépe de Chine, trimmed 
with bands of white cloth, on which are rows 
of black machine stitching. . 






















Gown oF pastet-sicr cloth, 
tucked from waist to the hem 
of the skirt, and trimmed with 
deep flounce of heavy white 
lace. Bolero jacket of lace and 
chiffon rosette at the left side 


last year with the high 
storm -collars are not 
hopelessly out of fashion, 
however, but they must 
be remodelled in so far 
as to be rather narrower 
across the shoulders, and 
the front pieces (the 
stole ends) more shaped, 
giving the effect of ‘a 
smailer and longer waist 
to the figure. 
@>. 

HE same fashion of 

trimming fur with 
the tails of the animals 
still prevails, the heads 
also being used; but the 
newest styles are of the 
plain fur, without either 
heads or tails. A great 
many women object to 
the fashion of wearing 


$1500. This is not considered 
at all a large price to pay for a 
boa and a muff of this descrip- 
tion, while the smaller pieces are 
at corresponding prices. 


@n. 


T is more fashionable just now 

to wear the round boa than the 
shaped neck-piece that has been 
fashionable for the last year, and 
these boas vary a great deal in 
length. Some are exaggeratedly 
long, reaching to the hem of the 
skirt; others are only half-length; 
and others,again, reach below the 
waist. They are sometimes made 
a little thicker just in the centre, 
so that it brings more fur at the 
back of the neck; but as this is 
not becoming to everybody, it is 
safer to say that those of equal 
size the entire length are the best. 
Those most becoming pelerines of 


House Gown of accordion-pleateg 
crépe de Chine, with flounce and 
short jacket of cloth, trimmed with 
bands of lace. 


- oe the entire animal around the neck, and there always bas 
furs, and quite the most fashionable—$1200 Lo —_ been something just a little conspicuous about this fashion. 


Crotn cows of light tan, made im 


princesse effect, but in two 
with lace yoke and collar. 


The coats and jackets 
that are (rimmed with 
fur have the fronts 
faced with the fur, 
also the collars, the 
coats being made to 
fasten close at the 
throat. This is, so 
physicians tell us, a 
most dangerous thing 
from a health point of 
view, but judging from 
the number of very 
healthy women who 
go about wearing this 
style of coat, it would 
seem as if it were not 
so unhealthy after all. 
en. 

EEP fur cuffs are 

quite the = fad, 
They are very becom 
ing, and certainly 
make a cloth coat look 
much warmer; but 
they seem rather exag 
gerated when such im 
mense muffs are car- 
ried as are now fash- 
ionable. 

@n. 


ae is quite a 
difference in the 
muffs this season. 
They are exaggerated- 
ly large when made 
entirely of fur, but 
pieces, have not so much 
stuffing as in the past, 


























Sapte oare with broad bands of guipure lace over white satin, and 


with an edge of eable 
large jewel button. 


showing outside the lace. Cape fastened with 


and are oblong in shape instead of round. 
muffs to be worn with reception gowns are made of fur, 
lace, velvet, and satin all combined, and occasionally chif- 
fon put in also. These made-up muffs are either square 
or oblong in shape, and are finished with a ruffle of fur 
around the end. They are dainty things, and look espe 
cially well with the smart gowns. They have a lining of 
some light brocade or satin—a very wise precaution, by- 
the-way, with the white gloves that are considered correct, 
, for the black lining so soon 
soils the white kid. 

Chinchilla and ermine are 
more used as the season ad 
vances than they were last 
year, but only the very hand- 
somest varieties of the fur, and 
of course the most expensive, 
although ermine has not yet 
attained to its old-time popu- 
larity, and can consequently 


The smaller 









Lone pateror of fur or velvet, made 
tight-fitting and with high collar and 
revers of fur 





SEAL-SKIN BOLERO WITH EPAULKTTES 
silk cord. 
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be bought cheaper than chinchilla, which is on the top 
wave of favor. There is a great deal of difference in the 
chinchilla muffs that are carried. The handsomest are 
superb. They are very large and oblong in shape, or have 
deep ruffles of the fur attached to a muff of the size that 
was considered correct two years ago 

fur—particular. 
ly the cinnamon bear— 
is one of the fads of the 
season, and a very smart 
costume of light tobac 
co-colored cloth is made 
with a band of the cin- 
namon-bear fur around 
the bottom of the skirt. 
The jacket is in Eton 
shape, and has double 
revers—the outer ones 
of red velvet, the inner 
ones of white satin— 
both trimmed with tiny 
gold buttons. Carried 
with this costume are a 
boa and muff of the 
cinnamon __— bear — the 
muff exaggeratedly 
large in size and the boa 
long enough to reach to 
the hem of the gown 
The shading of the fur 
and of the cloth is most 
artistic, and the little 
touch of color given by 
the revers isin most de 
lightful contrast. It is 
not, however, a gown 
that would be becoming 


to a short sallow wo- 
man; but then no wo- 
man should buy furs 


that are unbecoming 
For instance, a_ short 
woman does not look 
well in the long-haired 
furs that make her look 
stouter, while a_ tall 
slight woman can wear 
pretty much what she 
pleases. A stout wo- 
man, also, should not carry a very 
will do better to have a fancy muff made 
flat and decidedly oblong in shape 


Fve or ororn half-fitting coat, trim- 
med with full jabot and collar of sable. 


thick muff, and she 
that 


is quite 


























Sleeves, skirt, and belt in modore velvet, embroidered in 


The revers and collar of the jacket, and the band at the foot of the skirt, are of sable. 
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Srueet Gown in automobile red cloth, trimmed with stitched bands 
of the same. Bolero jacket with square fronts, and revers and collar 
of mink or sable fur. 


Ts use of velvet and chiffon rosettes is apparently 
growing in favor as the season progresses, and when 
the fashion is not carried to excess, it is a very effective 
trimming. Just now the fad is to have a lace bolero over 
any sort of a gown—cloth, silk, or velvet—and where the 
bolero fastens (a little to one side, as a rule) there is a 
large rosette of chiffon or black velvet ribbon fastened 
with a jewelled buckle. When the velvet ribbon is used, 
it is the very narrow width, and of course there are a 
great many loops in 
the rosette, so that 
the chiffon is really 
softer. Another style 
of putting on these 
rosettes with the bo- 
lero is accomplished 
by having a bolero 
that does not meet; 
then on either side 
are rosettes of the 
chiffon or velvet rib 
bon fastened togeth 
er with velvet straps, 
and so arranged as 
not to interfere with 
the lines of the fig 
ure, for the rosettes 
just at the waist-line 
come close together; 
those above are a lit- 
tle farther apart, and 
soon. There should 
not, however, be 
more than six, for 
otherwise the waist 
will lose all sem 
blance of style. 

On some of the 
evening gowns there 
are rosettes of chif- 
fon or velvet put on 
the side of the under 
skirt; one large ro- 
sette just at the hip, 
and one half-way 
down the © skirt. 
Very often these two 
rosettes are connect- 
ed by an end of the 
material, but oftener 
are left very wide 
apart. 





Lone 
shaped ruffles. 
shoulders, and high collar. 
ed at left side with a bow of black satin 


ooat finished with two 
Double capes over the 
Cloak fasten- 


OLOTH 


and longends. Finished with silk fringe. 
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HE calendar ia not studded with red-letter d ys in 


this first month of the year lhe holiday gay 
eties are over, with all their air of festivity. What 
vill brighten one more readily than a gala lunch- 
eon 


If you choose to have it early in the month, a New- Year 





























luncheon would be appropriats Let the main idea be 
¢ tha f good cheer, and make your table bright with scar 
let, that most cheerful of colors 
Do not use a table-clath, but place i lace centre iece in 
FOR LUNCHEON USE 
the middle of the table and doilies for each plate. Many 
women fancy these bits of ornamental linen and lace a 


great extravagance, but nowadays they may be purchased 
very cheaply or made at home for a song 
From corner to corner of your table if it is aquare, or 


crossed at right angles if it is round, lay broad scarlet 
satin bon, with bows standing up at theirends. These 
are of course under the centre piece In the miidle puta 
glass bow! of scarlet carnations. If you have silver can 
llesticks, stand them about at regular intervals. Use sear 
let candles, of course, and shades if you like, but a pret 
tier and newer fashion is to have the candles unshaded 
About the table seatter your silver or glass bonbon-dishes 
filled with salted almonds, olives, and candies For this 
luncheon you might choose the hard scarlet candies, very 


hig spiced, which we loved as children 


e 
yo might have your menu, too, in scarlet: 


MENU 
Oyster cocktail 
Tomato soup in cups. 
Lobeter cutlets, sauce tartare 


Quail on toast, cui rant jelly. 
Fret Potato puff. 
Tomato jelly on lettuce. Mayonnaise 
Almonda, 
Cakes, 
Bonbons 


ch pease 


lintolas 
Snowall ices 
Coffee. 
_ 
HE oyster cocktail is made by dressing oysters, which 
have been thoroughly chilled, with tomato ketchup 


and a dash of Tabasco sauce. Put them in tal! wine 
giasses and serve very cold; or buy scalloped ice shells 
of the caterer to use instead of the glasses If your de 
sire for the attractive must be blended with economy, you 
can make your own ice shells by piling up scalloped 
patty pans, each half filled with water, and freezing them. 


Lobster cutlets are simply croquettes moulded into a 


WW va 


ANUARY LUNCHEONS — 
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flat pear shape. A bit of parsley stem is stuck in one 
end after they are fried, or a tiny frilled paper on a little 
stick. Any cook-book will give a receipt for this dish 
It is extremely simple, but delicious The sauce tartare is 
mayonnaise to which chopped pickles und capers have 
been added, as well as a bit of onion. 

The puff is made by beating mashed potato with one or 


two stiffly beaten eggs, a 
| ~ « SLCWAMORART | 
epee earees | 
| 


little cream, salt and pep- 


per, and browning in the 
| 
pom 27, (Peo 
| | 





change from the ordivary 
way of cooking. 


en. 


HE salad is made by 

straining a can of to- 
matoes, pressing through 
the sieve ss much pulp 
as possible, seasoning it 
well, and mixing with 
gelatine in little cups or 
timbale moulds—letting them stand in the ice-box long 
enough to stiffen. When vou are ready to serve, turn 
each one out on a few curly yellow lettuce leaves, put a 
spoonful of stiff mayonnaise by its side, and dust chopped 
parsley over all. 

The piniolas are olives with the stones removed and 
the centres filled with sweet red peppers. They come in 
bottles and ure most delicious, while not much more ex 
pensive than ordinary olives. 

It will be noticed that in the table illustrated the knives 
are on the left side. This is not obligatory, but at lunch 
eons where there is so little use for kuives, this custom 
frequently prevails. 


A MUSICAL LUNCHEON 


ATE in the month, on the 27th, comes Mozart's birth- 
day, and this gives excuse for a galu-day meal. If 
you ean gather guests who play or sing, you may make 
the affair of double interest. If one happens to belong to 
a small musical club, so much the better, for surely a 
composer's birthday is the day of days to entertain such a 
company of kindred spirits 
Mozart and by altering the table and 


oven. It is a pleasant 


GUEST CARD. 


1 
was a German 


y hay 4 
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each one in a blanket made of the thinnest possible slice 
of bacon, pinned together with a wooden toothpick. Fry 
quickly and not too much; serve on toast with lemon. 
The salad is made by moulding cream cheese, pur 
chased at a dairy, and sometimes called pot cheese or 
Patch cheese, into round balls the size of « hickorynut 
































ANOTHER STYLE OF DOILY. 


Lay these on lettuce, and cover with French dressing 
This salad is novel and surprisingly good. The sand- 
wiches are made of finely chopped English walnuts 
mixed with mayonnaise spread on very thin slices of 
bread-and-butter. 


en. 


ANDEL'S birthday is in February, on the 23d, when 
the Prussian eagles should not be forgotten. In March 
comes Chopin's birthday, on the Ist, when you would need 
Polish decorations. Haydn's is in the same month, on the 
Bist, and the Austrian colors would be called for. Schu 
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menu given above we may have his national colors. As in 
the operatic luncheon given for November, we may com 
bine red and yellow. By using chocolate bonbons alone, 
or mixing them with scarlet and yellow ones, you will 
give the dash of black which is requisite. The tricolor 
German flag might stand among these to make the point 
of the arrangement perfectly clear 
en. 











‘OU can buy all sorts of mu- 
sical favors to lay by the 
plates. It is prettier to have 
no two alike. These shapes 
may be repeated in your ice- 
cream, as the caterer is well 
supplied with musical forms. 
MENU. 
Oranges, 
Clam broth with strips of toast. 
Pigs in blankets. 

Veal cntleta. Sweet-potato croquettes 
Cream cheese salad. Nut sandwiches 
Ice-cream in forms. Cakes. 
Coffee. Bonbuns. 


T° make that unique and de- 
licious dish pigs in blank 

















MUSICAL 


LUNCHEON FAVURS. 


ets, drain large oysters, the 


largest you can get, and wrap 


JANUAKY LUNCHEON, 


mann’s is on June 8. He was a German, like Mozart. 
October gives us Liszt's, on the 22d, and reminds us of the 
gypsylike music of Hungary. Beethoven rounds out the 
musical year with a December birthday—the 17th. With 
such a galaxy of great names to choose from, one should 
be able to make any musical luncheon truly a gala meal 





























HONITON LACE DOILY 
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WEDDING is always an event of so deep interest 
that not only the bride and her bridemaids, the 
groom and his ushers, but the maid of honor, 
the best man, and all the relatives and friends on 
both sides await with eagerness the great day. 
Every bride wants, of course, to have her wedding in the 
very latest style. There are new ideas about weddings 
coming up all the time, and new ways of doing things— 
new ways of walkiny up and down the aisle, new ways 
of standing about the chancel rail, and new presents for 
brides to give to their bridemaids, and grooms to give to 
their best men and ushers. 

January is a very popular month in which to be mar- 


ried, and noon is the favorite hour in New York. There 
are, of course, many 


afternoon weddings as 


processions of from ten 
to twelve  bridemaids, 
with a maid of honor, 
and the same number of 
ushers, are not nearly as 
fashionable as they were. 
Last winter, at several 
of the very smort wed- 
dings in New York, the 
bride went to the other 
extreme and had no 
bridemaids at all. The 
maid of honor was her 
only attendant, and the 
groom had his usual 
complement of ushers 
and a best man. That 
fashion was a passing 
one, and only lasted long enough to be commented upon, 
and not to be admired. This winter the style of wed- 
ding has changed. There seems to be a tendency toward 
striking a happy medium. ‘The favorite way is to have 
six or eight bridemaids, about eight ushers, best man, 
of course, and maid of honor. This last is now dressed 
just ss the bridemaids are, with perhaps a small distinc 
tion in the matter of flowers. Her bouquet may be of a 
different color, but her gown is the same as theirs. There 
have been some particularly beautiful weddings in New 
York this winter. At several of the most fashionable ones 
the bridemaids have appeared at the vestry-room door 
simultaneously with the groom and his best man in the 
chancel. Then, to the strains of the wedding- march, 
they walked down the centre aisle, two by two, followed 
by the maid of honor, 
and met the bride and 
her father at the entrance 
of the church. Here the 
ushers, who were lined 
up at each side of the 
aisle at the foot of the 
church. took the lead of 
the bridal procession 
The bridémaids follow 
ed, then the maid of bon 
or, and so they escorted 


Pattie well, but .it is not con- 
f ¥¢ sidered the swell thing - 
f _ to be married in the 
Sy evening. Long bridal 
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the bride to the altar. 

The ushers lined up on ; 
each side first, then the P 
bridemaids passed uhead hs 
of them and stood three s 
or four on eithe r side of 4 
the chancel; then the #4) 
groom stepped forward ‘2 


and took the bride’s hand 
ind led her to the altar 
rail, ber father, of course, 


following, to give her 
away, as the ceremony FINISHING 
proceeded The wed- , : 


ding procession was re- 
versed as they re!urned 
down the aisle. The effect of these weddings was ex 
ecedingly pretty. 
e 


T is also very much the fashion now to have a full 

choral service at a wedding, and in some cases the choir- 
boys lead the bridal procession, both going down the aisle 
and coming up, singing appropriate music. A wedding 
where both the organ and choral music were particularly 
fine and impressive was that of the daughter of one of 
the best old New York families, which took place in old 
Trinity, on Broadway, not long since. At the given signal 
from the sexton the organ burst forth with the first intro 
duetory bars of Mendelsselin’s Wedding March, and at the 
sume time the full surpliced choir emerged from each side 
of the church, met at the head of the centre aisle, and from 
there walked down, three abreast, to meet the bride and 
her bridemaids. The procession, which was much the 
same as the ove described above, was extremely effective, 
and the choir-boys sang, very softly, all through the ser- 
vice. At a very fashionable wedding lately the bride- 
maids went down the aisle, and when at the foot of the 
church ranged themselves on either side of the centre 
aisle. The ushers stood, ranged on either side, just ahead 
of them. Then the bride appeared, on her father’s arm, 
the ushers went first; the bridemiaids followed, and so 
they made a very pretty and effective picture. 
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T a “smart” wedding in London, a few weeks ago, 

there was an extremely picturesque arrangement of 
bridemaids, ushers, maid of honor, ete., which might easily 
be adopted here, and whith is quite new. The bridal pro 
cession came up the aisle thus: First, the ushers, twelve 
in number, and instead of walking two by two, they 
walked up three abreast. They were followed by the six 
bridemaids and maid of honor. Three bridemaids to- 
gether came first, then came the maid of honor, alone, 
and then the other three bridemaids followed, and after 
them the bride, with her father, or whoever gave her 





































away. The whole thing as described must have been 
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very attractive, and it has quite set the fashion of arran- 
ging a wedding in this way. 
en. 

RENCH weddings are always more or less picturesque, 

and many a good idea may be gleaned from them 
At one very fashionable one in Paris, news of which has 
just been received, the bridemaids actually strewed flow 
ers along the path of the bride. This has been done 
here at country weddings ‘‘oft and again,” but it is 
quite a novelty to have flowers used in this way along 
the aisle of the church, as described at this wedding. 
There were eight ushers and six bridemaids. The latter 
wore exquisite three-toved gowns of pink chiffon—under- 
petticoats of deep rose silk, with ruffles at the bottom, 
and three skirts of shaded pink chiffon, graduating to the 
palest shade. The whole effect was of a rose-tinted cloud. 
They wore short pink tulle veils fastened with a pink os- 
trich tip. As they walked up the aisle after the ushers, 
instead of taking the centre, they walked along the side 
of the aisle, slightly backward, and partially facing the 
bride. On their left arms they carried enormous wire 
baskets filled with loose pink roses. The baskets were 
festooned with greens, and the roses were very short- 
stemmed and mixed with greens. As they walked up the 
aisle they strewed the roses in the bride’s path, and she 
passed over them. Ou the return down the aisle they car- 
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ried the green baskets, which were 
hung with broad pink satin ribbons, 
and made a very effective adorn- 
ment to their rose-colored gowns. 
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HE very latest fad of the present winter weddings is for 
neither the bride nor groom to wear any gloves. In 
the old days, when the groom and whole bridal party had to 
wait at the altar while the bride took her glove off and 
handed it to her first bridemaid, what a trial it was! And 
next came the fashion of ripping the seam of the glove 
on the fourth finger of the left hand, so that the wedding- 
ring could be slipped on without too much delay. The 
next siep was wearing a glove only on the right hand, 
and carrying the other, or doing away with it entirely 
This winter sees ‘‘ common-sense” come to the fore, and 
the bride of to-day dispensing entirely with her gloves. 
It is the very latest fashion for her to wear none at all, 
and with grateful thanks the groom of to-day dispenses 
with his as well. At all the most fashionable weddings 
this season neither bride nor groom hag worn gloves. The 
bride’s hands are really 
so little seen that it 
matters little whether 
she wears gloves or not. 
Her finger-tips only are 
seen on the arm she 
takes, both going to and 
coming from the altar 
In the other hand she 
carries her flowers or 
prayer-book. So why 
should she wear gloves? 
@n. 
ITH the wearing 
of no gloves 
the extra-long 
The very new- 
est fashion is to have 
the sleeves of the wed 
ding gowns so long that ‘lie) almost completely cover 
the hands. They are made tight-fitting, and are cut so as 
to form a sort of pointed cuft, which comes down to the 
knuckles on the back of the hand, leaving only the ends 
of the fingers uncovered. 
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VERY beautiful wedding gown was seen on a bride in 

Paris not long ago. It was of cream-colored Liberty 
satin. The skirt, which fitted closely to the figure about 
the hips and yet bung in graceful folds, had a very long 
train. (The trains for the wedding gowns this season are 
generally made court length.) All around the bottom of 
the skirt was a flounce of exquisite rose point-lace. The 
bodice of Liberty satin was made surplice, crossing ove1 
to the left side, and was finely tucked. The yoke was of 
rose point- lace, with a high standing collar of tucked 
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MULL AND SWAN'S-DOWN HAT. 


satin. An exceedingly pretty finish to this effective bridal 
rown was a knot or bow of lace at the side of the bodice. 
with ends which extended to the waist-line and then hung 
down to the bottom of the skirt. The sleeves of satin 
were made according to the new fashion, and came down 
to the knuckles, as before described. She wore no gloves 
The veil was of tulle, and had a deep border of the beau 
tiful rose point-lace, and hung down to the end of the 


skirt The newest way of arranging the bridal veil was 
ulopted, and that is to have it fastened in the hair, form 


ing a bow or 
lace 
which was 


other shape. In this instance the tulle and 
irranged «8 to form rather a high bow, 
pinned with a diamond crescent, and the veil 


were s 


hung from that in soft folds. The bride’s bouquet was 
in the latest fashion. lt was small, much smaller than 
those which have been carried of late, and was of white 
orchids and maidenhair fern. It had long white ribbon 
streamers, with some of the orchids and delicate ferns 
sewed on here and there all the way to the bottom 
Dainty plain white satiqd slippers were worn with this 


beautiful bridal costume 


e: 
R' ITH the bridemaids’ and bride’s bouquets this winter 

differ from those of last. They are not nearly so 
large. and are tied with several bows and ends of wide 
ribbon, which hang down over the skirt. The showers of 
narrow ribbons have passed out of fashion. At one of 
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the weddings in New York next month the bride will 
carry a lovely bouquet of white lilacs, which, with their 
exquisite foliage of pale green, will undoubtedly be most 
attractive. 

@a. 


OME very simple but yet effective gowns for bride- 
maids are now being made for a wedding which is 
to take place later in the winter season. They are to 
be of that beautiful shade of pinkish lilac called ashes-of- 
roses. The material is Liberty satin. The skirts, which 
will have short trains. have three ruffles of white mull 
around the bottom. The waists have yokes of the white 
mull, finely tucked, and’ elbow sleeves of the Liberty 
sutin. The collars are of white mull, tucked, and the bride- 
maids are to wear large white mul! fichus tied in front, with 
ruffled ends hanging well down on the skirts. The large 
hats the young girls will wear promise to be very effective. 
They will be of white mull, with a band of swan’s-down 
around the crown, and one very full white mull rosette 
at the left side. Under the brim, resting on the hair, are 
pink roses of a very delicate shade. In their hands they 
will carry what are the latest novelty of the season—Lib 
erty-satin muffs, of the same shade as the gowns, with long 
bows and ends of white mull. These muffs are to be im- 
ported from Paris, and when seen here at this wedding, 
which will take place at one of the most fashionable 
churches in town, will undoubtedly set a fashion for wed- 
dings to come. At another recent wedding the bride 
maids carried parasols of cream-ruffled tulle, which were 
the gift of the bride to her chosen attendants. 
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O™= of the necessary adjuncts to a wedding, and one 
which the bridemaids and maid of honor always look 
forward to with interest, is the present the bride gives 
them on her wedding-day. At a recent wedding in Lon- 
don the bride gave her bridemaids lovely ear-rings of gold 
and turquoise. Ear-rings are going to be very much worn 
again. Another bride, who will marry this spring, bas 
sent abroad to Vienna for some finely worked gold belt 
buckles studded with stones, which she will give her 
maid of honor and bridemaids. The parasols described 
in one of the weddings above were the gift of the bride, 
and will be very popular among the presents for bride- 
maids this spring. Ata recent wedding, where the maid 
of honor and bridemaids wore aigrettes in their hair, it 
was the bride who presented them with a pretty pearl pin 
in the shape of a daisy with a tiny diamond centre. The 
pins were used to fasten the aigrette in the hair, and could 
be worn afterwards as brooches. The presents the bride 
gives to her girl friends who are to stand up with her the 
day she is married should be such things as can be kept 
as souvenirs of her and her wedding-day. And x little 
sentiment thrown in in the selection of these gifts never 
goes astray. For instance, in the above case when the 
bride gave the daisy pins, they were chosen because the 
daisy was her favorite flower. Almost all the brides of 
the present day try, as much as possible, when they are 
dressing for their wedding, to wear, according to the old 
saying, 


Something borrowed, something blue, 
Something old, and something new. 
Eprra LAWRENCE. 
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A ROYAL MENU 


OF THE DINNER GIVEN BY THE PRINCI 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES, Alt SANDRING 
HAM, TO THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OI 


GERMANY 


ARPER’S BAZAR presents in this issue an exact 

fac-simile of the menu at the dinner given by the 

Prince and Princess of Wales tp the Emperor 

and Empress of Germany, November 27. On 

the back of each menu is an original sketch by 
the famous marine artist Eduardo de Martino. 

This is the first time since 1880 that the Emperor Wil 
liam has visited Sandringham. They were greeted by 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Victoria. In the Im 
perial suite were Countess Armgard Stollberg, Fraulein 
von Gersdorff, his Excellency General von Pressen, his 
Exceilency Count von Bilow, his Excellency Count zu 
Eulen, Baron von Dem Knesebeck, and Dr. Iiberg. To the 
accompaniment of a Welsh choir, imported from Carnarvon, 
their Royal Highnesses made their entrance to Sandring 
ham., The morning was spent at St. George’s Chapel, at 
which time the Bishop of London ‘enlarged upon the 
Psalmist’s vision of universal happiness.” At the service 
the Princess of Wales wore a purple tailor jacket, a toque 
to match, and a fur boa. The Empress was gowned in a 
gray costume with chinchilla trimmings. The Duchess 
of York wore a purple velvet gown and a superb sable 


pelisse. At a quarter to nine the eventful dinner took 
place. Those present, besides the Imperial suite, were 
the Emperor and Empress, the Prince and Princess of 


Wales, Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, the Duke 
and Duchess of York, Prince Albert of Schleswig - Hol- 
stein, the Duke of Cambridge, Field - Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley, the Bishop of London, Baron von Eckhardstein, 
Lord Acton, and Sir F. Lascelles 
The Imperial visit was brought to a close November 29. 
The Kaiser left numerous costly gifts as remembrances of 
the royal house party. Among them was a gold cigarette- 
case on Which was the Imperial monogram set in brilliants. 
This was bestowed upon Chief-Inspector Melville of Scot- 
land Yard, who was responsible for the Kaiser's safety 
. during his visit. 
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OMEWHERE on Dumaine Street in New Orleans, 
not too far from the river, stands a low-browed 
house with the front pushed up against the ban. 
quette, where one must go out of the way a little 
to avoid the steps which encroach on the narrow 

strip of worn stones. An uncommunicative house at the 
best of times; a house with a habit of shutting itself in 
and shutting the world out; for one seldom sees the door, 
or the green wooden blinds of the window, or the green 
gate that opens into the little side passage, so much as 
ajar. Two years ago, if you had asked the neighbors 
anything about the house, they would have hastened to 
inform you that M’sieu and ce jeune fille bis grand- 
daughter ‘ave liv’ at that house since twenty year; and 
that would, or should, have been the end of their infor- 
mation, because it was the end of their knowledge. 

Every morning by half past seven the neighbors saw a 
tall, gaunt old man come out of the little side gate, and 
carefully close it behind him and walk rapidly away, al 
ways going in the same direction and turning the same 
egrner, Every evening, a ‘ittle after five, they saw him 
come around that corner again and walk in at the little 
green gate, which always seemed to have some one be- 
hind it, ready to open it the moment his hand touched the 
knob. M'sieu therefore probably worked somewbhere—in 
a book-store, for example, or in some other great establish- 
ment where there was need of his so great dignity. 

It was Richard Dering, of Philadelphia, who, in some 
mysterious way, learned more about M’sieu than his 
neighbors of twenty years. Dering had been wandering 
through the French quarter for days, camera in hand, and 
had taken views innumerable, which those to the manner 
born laughed at him for taking, At last he had found the 
very typical creole milkmaid, standing up behind her 
cans, bareheaded, brown-faced, and driving over the rough 
cobblestones like Jehu the son of Nimshi. He had 
aimed the camera and caught the focus, and then remem- 
bered that the lust exposure on bis film had been taken 
and wound up twenty minutes before. But even while 
he was nursing his wrath, his eyes fell upon the sign, 
‘* Photographic Supplies,” a liutie distance away, and im- 
mediately he turned in thitherward to buy a film 

A red-faced man near the door was leaning over the 
counter and conversing in loud tones with a visitor. He 
paused long enough to call, ‘* M’sieu!” with an air of pro- 

rietorship, toward the back of the store, and presently 
M'sieu appeared, courteous, calm, dignified. How could 
he serve monsieur? 

Monsieur could be served with one of those films which 
he saw on the shelf there; and monsieur was so frank and 
pleasant as to assist in pointing out what he wanted, and 
to thank M'sieu for his trouble. M’sieu looked up with a 
sudden interest. 

‘** Does monsieur speak French?” he asked, in that lan- 
guage 

*‘A very little,” said Dering, blushing to acknowledge 
it in the presence of M’sieu; ‘* but lam trying to improve 
myself in it while I stay in the city,” he added, as an after- 
thought, hoping that this would induce M’sieu to forgive 
him for not understanding French 

They parted with mutual courtesies. Dering looked 
back at the little shop and the dingy street with some re- 
sentment. 

‘**Fancy a man with the manners of a grand-duke hav- 
ing to work in a place like that!” he said to himself. 

The next day he found his way back again, under some 
trifling pretext, and had a little longer talk with M’sieu. 
And so it went on for a few days, until finally he went 
without any pretext. He was fascinated by the courtili 
ness, the gentle dignity, the refinement, of this obscure 
and unrecognized salesman of another man’s wares. He 
bought a French grammar, and worked hard at it in his 
leisure hours, trying to furbish up what he knew, in order 
to help on his conversation, and ultimately his friendship 
with the old man behind the counter. 

He was forced to acknowledge, however, that there was 
a thin veil of reserve over the old man’s manner; and 
that while M’sieu was glad to see him, and even showed 
unusual interest in him, he yet held him back by some- 
thing that was at times almost like coliness. Never bad 
M'sieu mentioned his own personal affairs, past or present, 
and Dering had learned by chance merely that the name 
of this courtier of the shop was Monsieur d’Aigremont. 
But it really mattered very little. He had already become 
accustomed to thinking of him as M’sieu 

Dering had seen M’sieu every day for more than a 
month, when an incident happened that tore the veil 
away. Dering was just about to leave the shop one 
evening, and M’sieu had followed him to the door, when a 
trembling old woman, who had ascertained that there 
was no policeman in sight, held out her hand to the 
younger man for alms. Dering’s hand flew to his pocket, 
as his custom was on such occasions; and then a blavk 
look overspread his face, and he cried, 

** Not a sou!” 

**Ah!” exclaimed M’sieu, with a hand on Dering’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Ce ne fait rien! J’ai pour deux! Voila, 
prenez, ma bonne femme!” 

He had spoken rapidly, but as the thanks of the crone 
died away he led Dering back into the shop, still with a 
hand on his shoulder 

‘** And so you are poor also,” he cried; in English, his 


eyes moist. ‘‘Ah, 
now 1 can make of 
ou a friend, without 
aving fear that I 
make you to laugh at 
my pauvreté. NowI 
can bring you at my 
house, where we can 
talk of many things. 
See! I have been not 
always a hireling that one 
buys with his money—and 
with so little money, mon 
Dieu! as if flesh and blood 
were cheaper than the 
stones in the street!” 

The reserve was gone for- 
ever. M’sieu was pouring 
out his heart to the young 
lad, whose eyes were moist 
as M’sieu’s as he listened. 

* One sees the old man go out at his work every morn- 
ing,” he went on. ‘It is only M’sieu—M’sieu who stands 
in a shop, always behind one little counter. Who would 
think there was a day when M’sieu was educate’ in Paris, 
when he have his plantations and his slaves, when he keep 
always bis box a l’opéra? Listen! When the war come, 
my grandmother she call me and say, ‘You go fight?’ 
And when | tell her yes, she say: ‘ You can’t go by you’- 
self; you must have a servant to mind you. I give you 
Antoine for you’ brosseur, to cook for you, and take care 
you’ horse.” The company I go in almgst every man have 
his servant, parce que nous étions tous gentlemen. Well, 
we go and march and fight, and are kill’ some of us, and 
when the res’ of us come back we have nothing. Me, I 
am in my little corner, and the worl’ have gone by me. 
It is that you too are poor that I tell you this. If you 
were rich—no!” 

“You make me thankful for poverty even,” murmur- 
ed Dering, pressing the long thin brown hand that trem- 
bled on the old man’s knee. But M’sieu had been silent 
so long he must pour out his full heart now while there 
was one who could understand. 

**T come back from the war with nothing,” he rambled 
on, hurriedly. ‘‘ My slaves they all have nothing too, but 
they go at work, and they beat their master, who stand 
still for a little while, and not know what he can make. 
Tenez! Monsieur Déran. I havea great humiliation. An- 
toine, who go at the war with me, he have make money. 
He have a house for him and have come rich. What you 
think? When I go at work in this place he come here 
with the tears on his face. ‘M’sieu,’ he say, ‘don’ do 
this. You are not able. I got plenty. Come and live 
with me—you an’ Mam’selle Adrienne—and let me have 
care of you like [ use’.’ Monsieur, it have break m 
heart—but I could not show a broken heart to Antoine. 
tuke his black hand, and I laugh very loud and I say, 
‘Mais, Antoine, I make a great deal of money in this 
place, and I was just going to make to you a little present 
for old time.’. And I put money into his hand, and send 
him away smiling. It was the last I have, m’sieu, but 
what will you?” 

Dering tried to speak, but could not. It was the first 
time that he had seen gentle and courtly dignity and 
chivalrous pride in ruins, and something got into his 
throat and made utterance difficult. 

‘And you shall come at my house,” M’sieu went on. 
** Not this evening, for I want tell my little one; but to- 
morrow evening; and then you, who are poor, will see 
how it is with me, who am aussi trés, trés pauvre.” 

Dering went out of the little shop with tears in his eyes 
that seemed to come from somewhere deep amid his 
heartstrings. To say that he was profoundly touched 
expresses it but poorly. It was not pity that he felt, for 
M’sieu was above pity, but he thought of the broken 
gentleman with a sympathy that was filled with pain. 
In every direction were common men of coarser fibre who 
had climbed to success while M’sieu went down. Dering 
looked at them and at the evidences of their prosperity 
with a very unjustifiable resentment, as he thought of the 
gallant life that had been narrowed down to the confines 
of the little shop. 

But the next evening at five o’clock Deging was at the 
little shop, ready to walk home with M’sieu. He noticed 
that M’sieu's toilette had been freshened up a little in hon- 
or of the occasion by a new linen tie and by a fine hand- 
kerchief, whose corner peeped modestly from his breast 
pocket. Somehow, without knowing why, Dering at- 
tributed both changes to the ‘‘Mam’selle Adrienne” whom 
he had not seen. , 

They were ready to close the store for the evening, 
when a well-dressed negro entered and stood waiting, hat 
in hand. Dering thought that M’sieu faltered a little, but 
he cried, with a voice that was bold and cheerful: 

“What, Antoine, thou? How long it has been since 
thou camest to see me! I am still at this place, doing 
well, thou seest. I am taking this gentleman home to 
dine with my little one and me!” 

The negro watched him with anxious eyes, only half 
convinced. 

‘*May I speak with M’sieu?” he asked; and Dering 
walked to the door and waited there. Although the con- 
versation was conducted in French, and though he tried 
not to listen, M’sieu talked with such spirit that he could 
not help hearing and understanding some of his words. 

**Oh, but my poor Antoine, did I not tell thee I am do 
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ing well? How could I be wanting for anything when I 
take this gentleman todine? And see! we will have wine, 
and the old Sévres—there are still some pieces left., Go, 
my brave boy; thou thinkest no one is to do well but 
thee! See what I have saved thee for a pourboire!” 

There was a faint clinking of coin, and a murmur of 
argument and expostulation from Antoine; but when he 
passed Dering presently he was putting something into 
his pocket, and’his black face was working. M’sieu 
hummed an air from an opera, and came strolling up 
toward the front, but Dering saw that his face was white, 
and that he was passing the handkerchief in quite a casual 
way across his eyes. He could not help seeing, too, that 
the handkerchief was in tatters, and that the tiny corner 
that had peeped out of the pocket was almost the only 
inch or two that was left whole. 

But M’sieu put the handkerchief away, and walked by 
Dering’s side to the little house on Dumaine Street. The 
some one who had always waited behind the gate was 
waiting behind the door this time, and Dering met Made- 
moiselle Adrienne d’Aigremont—a slender girl with a pale 
little face and the sweetest of sweet smiles, and with a 
wistful thoughtfulness in her beautiful dark cyes, as 
though she had spent too many hours trying to solve the 
weary problems of her life. 

But it was that poor little front room that made Dering’s 
heart ache, He saw everything at a glance, in spite of 
his effort not to see anything. On the little shelf hung 
in the corner were the remains of what had once been a 
fine library—a dozen books, for which a great price must 
have been paid, for they were in rare and costly binding. 
Two bronze statuettes were on the mantel; the portraits 
of past d’Aigremonts on the walls looked out of massive 
frames. The three or four chairs were of mahogany, 
black with age, with yet a crimson flush showing through 
their shadowy surface, and they were upholstered in 
tapestry that was worse than threadbare. The carpet 
was worn to the bone; the exquisite lace curtains at the 
two windows had been darned until the original pattern 
was almost lost. 

And this was the luxury in which M’sieu had taken 
refuge from Antoine’s benefactions! 

‘*Oh, M’sieu Gran'pére,” cried the girl, lightly, going 
up behind her grandfather as soon as he was seated in 
one of the dim old chairs, and putting her arms around 
his neck, ‘‘ 1 have had such a pleasant day, and no work 
to do at all. Maum Rita has been here all day, and she 
has done everything!” 

“That is well, ma petite,” said M’sieu, hurriedly feel 
ing in his pocket. Again his face paled, and he faltered. 
Dering saw him sit there for a moment, a bowed and 
shrunken old man; then M’sieu arose. 4 

‘*Do you not find it close in here?” he asked. ‘‘ Allow 
that I place your chair on this gallery, monsieur, where 
you will be entertain’ of Mademoiselle Adrienne for a 
moment, while I—while I go but a little way on Rue 
Royale for something I had forgotten.” 

M’sieu's wish was so evident that Dering yielded with 
out hesitation, and sat in the narrow gallery at the side, 
and tried to collect his presence of mind enough to talk 
on indifferent subjects with Mademoiselle Adrienne. 
M’sieu was gone but a very few minutes, and when he 
returned it appeared that it was no longer close in the 
front room when one set the blinds ajar. They went in, 
accordingly, and the first glance showed Dering that one 
of the books was gone from the shelf in the corner. But 
M’sieu made no reference to it, then or afterwards. He 
had told Dering the story of his poverty, and now he was 
the kind and courteous host who made no excuses, 

They dined in a spotless little dining-room, with Maum 
Rita to serve, and with the few pieces of rare old-china 
making a brave array; and if M’sieu had been entertain 
ing a prince in the lordly castle which the revolution had 
wrested from his line he could not have shown more 
generous hospitality. When the meal was over, and they 
had returned to the little parlor, M’sieu drew a coin from 
his pocket and placed it in Adrienne’s hand. 

‘Va, petite, donne cela 4 Rita,” he said. ‘‘ We cannot 
allow that she work for nothing for us, as she would will- 
ingly do. We were children together, Rita and I,” he 
added, simply, turning to Dering. ‘‘ We played many a 
game together when I was the little master and she was the 
slave-child, and Rita will not consent to forget the people 
she has loved.” 

Dering, in sheer protest against his own heartache, turn- 
ed the conversation into lighter channels, and for a little 
while M’sieun’s eyes shone and his face brightened. But 
after a while Adrienne returned, and M’sieu leaned his 
head back against the worn-out old tapestry of the easy 
chair and went placidly to sleep. And Adrienne, seeing 
this, looked timidly at Dering. 

‘*T am so glad you are a friend to him,” she said. 
has needed a friend more than one can tell. 
you much—about himself?” 

““Yes—about his struggle with poverty. 
spoke of this yesterday.” 

‘** Yes—when be found out you were poor. 
both so glad of that.” 

‘*Glad to hear I was poor?” asked Dering, lifting his 
eyebrows, and with an uncomfortable rush of color to his 
cheeks. 

“Yes,” she said, frankly; ‘“‘for he is too proud to be 
friends with a rich man. Besides, you are young, and 
one can accomplish anything when one is young. Even 
I, poor little girl that I am, do you know what I have 
done—to help him? ‘You will never tell him?” 
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day without waking the resentment of the proprietor in 
the dingy little shop, standing aside when there were cus- 
tomers, and resuming the desultory talk when they were 
gone. Very often, too, he would ring the bell of the little 
house on Dumaine street at evening, and being admitted, 
would take his chair out where M’sieu’s chair already was, 
in the tiny court, over which the huge green cistern and a 
pomegranate tree kept guard; and mademoiselle would 
come out too, perhaps, and there would be bright but 
quiet talk; but very often there would be long silences, 
and Dering could dimly see that mademoiselle’s face was 
lifted toward the stars, as though she were dreaming. 
Sometimes, too, Dering looked in upon her for a few mo 
ments during the day, and then she made laughing con- 
fession of some new scheme of hers by which a little 
money—such a little money !—was made to stretch a long- 
er way. She was so bright and gay and hopeful in those 
days, in the midst of her poverty, it was worth while 
watching ber. Dering thought it well worth while. 

But how to help M’sieu. That was the problem that 
Dering found more difficult the more it was studied. 
True, the old man had seemed cheered and comforted by 
his presence and his friendship; but beyond that he could 
not go. 

‘*T wish you would tell me how to help 
father,” he said to Adrienne one day. ‘‘He seems to 
me to grow more anxious and restless. I would give 
much if I could see some way to lighten his burden.” 

“There is no way except with your friendship,” she 
said; and then, with a sudden wistful questioning in her 
eyes: *‘ You are not growing tired of that, are you? Don't 
give him up, please—he needs you so!” 

‘**Do you think I could?” he asked, simply. 

In fact, he had begun to notice that the long struggle 
was growing too much for the fine old spirit. M’sieu was 
becoming thinner and his step was feebler. Dering made 
it a point to be at the store at five every afternoon, and to 
walk home with the old man—not going in, however, for 
his presence at meals would have made an extra expense. 
M’sieu leaned on the strong young arm with manifest 
pleasure. 

M’sieu was not well, and Adrienne begged him so piti- 
fully to take medicine that he bought a little—for her sake, 
as he said. But Dering noticed that evening that one of 
the bronzes was gone from the mantel. 

The next evening, as they were walking homeward, 
M'sieu suddenly stopped andl drow his companion into a 
doorway on Royal Street. When they started on again, 
after a little, his face had grown visibly paler. 

“It was Rita,” he said, humbly. ‘‘I could not let her 
see me—when I had no money.” 

“Oh, if you would only let me help you!” implored 
Dering, in desperation. ‘‘I am young—the world is so 
easy for me. You would let me help, wouldn’t you, if I—” 

The old man’s wave of the hand was cnoudh, Dering 
felt rebuked, as though he had been about to offer a pen- 
ny to a king. As the days passed he could see that 


our grand- 


M’sieu’s strength was failing.. The day came at last when 
he hailed a passing cab, half lifted M’sieu into it, and took 
him home. 

“You see, je suis arrivé dans ma voiture,” whispered 
the old man, weakly, to the frightened girl beside him. 

A little later he beckoned Dering, who bent over him. 

“I fear I am too sick to work,” he said, eagerly, in 
French. ‘‘I may have to rest for a day or two, and that 
will make the times still harder; and they have been—yes, 
they have been very hard. There is a place on Royal 
where they will take the books; and Monsieur Armand 
Hawkins will be glad to take the other bronze. And 
then—will you be a brother to the little one?” 

‘It is my proudest hope to be something nearer,” said 
Dering, with a thrill of earnestness in his voice. ‘If Ma- 
demoiselle Adrienne will take me, poor as I am, it is my 
dearest wish to make her my wife; but even if she will 
not, may God so deal with me as | deal with her!” 

Adrienne lifted her face—such a pale face, and yet with 
such a look! and M’sieu saw that the band Dering took 
lingered in his, and seemed to cling to it. 

**That is well!” he murmured, peacefully, and went to 


sleep. When he waked, Dering and Adrienne were still | 


beside him. 

** Listen, M'sieu,” suid Dering, quietly. ‘‘ You thought 
me poor, and so made me your friend—the sweetest friend- 
ship lever knew. But Adrienne’s struggle with poverty 
is over. Are you not glad of that? See—here is a pocket- 
book full of bills and silver. I want you to keep it under 
your pillow, in case—in case you should need it. It is the 
wish of Adrienne and eayuatl te be married here by your 
bedside in a few hours. Everything I have is already 
hers, and this is from her.” 

Slowly the meaning of it dawned upon M’'sieu, and he 
took the purse and counted the silver out on the bed be- 
side him, running it through his fingers with the happy 
contentment of a child. A look of peace was settling 
down upon the worn old face. When he put the purse 
under his pillow at last, he still kept it clasped in his hand 
there, and did not change it when Adrienne and Dering 
murmured their vows beside his bed, as they had prom 
ised, and Adrienne’s days of poemty were over. 

They wondered why he kept watching the door so 
expectantly, until at last some one stepped in at the side 
door and whispered, brokenly, 

“ M'sieu!” 

The old man turned towards him with a pleased smile. 

‘What, my brave, thou art come!” he cried, in the 
ringing tones no one but Antoine knew. ‘* Thou art an 
old driveller, Antoine, to »lways think me in need, and 
to wish to share thy little hoard with me. But come, 
brave boy, hold out that hand of thine, and I will share 
mine with thee!” 

And he piled Antoine’s hand full of money, clasping it 
in both his own as he did so. Then, his work being finish 
ed, M’sieu murmured, “* Ma petite!” as he laid his cheek 
on his hand, like a tired child, and fell asleep. 
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UCH is said about the way in which the hair is 
dressed for the evening now, if high or low, 
and there certainly is a slight difference between 
this winter's styles and those that prevailed in the 
summer, The hair is still arranged high on the 

head, as it must always be when evening dress is worn, for 
no matter how pretty a woman may be, if she has her hair 
arranged low in the neck she somehow lacks style, and 
a low gown looks badly when worn with that style of 
coiffure. This seems like a very sweeping statement, and 
can perhaps be modified by saying that when a picturesque 
style of hair-dressing is allowed, the whole thing is in keep- 
ing, and consequently it is not necessary to follow these 
lines so strictly. There are women who arrange their hui: 


but of course their use demands that they be worn at 
night; and they are not good for loug hair; the front and 
side locks can be managed very well, but with the back 
hair it is exceedingly difficult to 2ive a wave of the desired 
size if the hair is long. 
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There are some hair-dressers who guarantee to wave the 
hair so that the wave will stay in a week, but they un 
doubtedly use some preparation in order to accomplish the 
result; But the wave that they do put in the hair is ex 
tremely good, and much better than is obtained by many 
of the small patent arrangements. 

As seen in the illustration, it is necessary to divide the 
hair in order to make a good Pompadour; the back purt of 
the huir must be separated, but after the sides and front are 
urranged they must be most carefully combed back so 
there is no separation at the sides, und so that the hair all 
appears to grow the same way. In these days of most 
exaggerated Pompadours some people comb the side locks 
up to the top of the head, aud leave a part on either side of 






































THE HAIR MUST BE WAVED. 


BACK AND FRONT DIVIDED. 


QUITE HIGH WHEN FINISHED 





one way, day or evening, not altering the style, 


the head, which is unbecoming. The hair 





no matter what the changes may bring. 

As a rule, though, women who like to look 
smart are most particular in having their hair 
arranged in exact accord with every change 
of fashion. The different ways that are here 
illustrated show the manner of dressing the 
head in ove of the styles which are approved 
of for this winter. Of course there are vari 
ous slight changes of detail possible in carry 
ing out the general idea io a high soft Pom 
padour and coiled knot, as, for instance, Fig 
1, which shows the back hair tied and then 
divided iu half, and each half used to form 
separate loops and coils. 

The particular feature of this winter’s pop 
ular style is the way in which the hair is 
drawn away at the sides so as to show the 
ears, but ihen it must be remembered the ex 
aggerated style of hair-dressing where the 
hair was worn down over the ears was not 
considered particularly smart or becoming. 
One very safe rule to follow is never to imi- 
tate any pronounced style in hair-dressing 
any more than indress. It is the best plan 
to choose some distinct fashion, aud modify 
it until it is becoming and not at all conspic 
uous. For instance, it may be noticed in 
these illustrations that this modification has 
been most satisfactorily carried out in what 
might be a very conspicuous and exceedingly 
bad style of coiffure 

Fashion still decrees the hair must be 
waved, not in the small wave as though it ry 
had been frizzed, but in the loose soft waves 3 
that are always becoming and look as though 
they were natural. There are a great many 
different ways vow of producing this wavy 
effect besides using the hot irons, but if the 
irons are not rough vor overheated, there is 
not a great deal of danger of the hair being 
injured. The trouble is that people go on 
using the same irovs even when there is a 
roughness that is sure to come on any metal 
that is constantly heated, and it is this rough 
ness that cuts the hair There are plenty of 
women whose hair is in perfect condition 
and yet has been waved every day for some 
years, but it has been most carefully done 
and the irons have been absolutely smooth 
There is no end of devices for waving the 
hair—large hair-pins with a slide that holds 
the hair in place, that are said to give a most kat 
natural wavy appearauce, short pins with 








is arranged on top of the head in soft loops 
or bows, and is put as far forward as ever, so 
that the back of the head shall be as flat as 
possible; the loose effect at the back is diffi 
cult to attain, for while it must look soft and 
full, it must not stick out in a hard line. 

While it is necessary, in order to be fash 
ionably coiffured now, to have the hair waved, 
it is more necessary to have it look us if it 
wus thoroughly brushed, and not as if it has 
all been combed the wrong way. The glossy, 
well-kept head is every bit as fashionable as 
when plain locks were worn, and it is by no 
means easy wilh the constant waving to 
Keep the smooth, glossy appearance that is 
demanded. It is said that bangs are coming 
into fashion again, and while it is doubtful if 
that hideous fashion, the straight bang, ever 
returns, most women look so much better 
with a few soft locks worn down over the 
forehead that the style of wearing the hair 
brushed straight back from the face will prob- 
ably soon be out of favor again. 

False curls are coming in fashion—not the 
long ringlets, but the tiny short curls that 
can be put in at the back of the head, beneath 
the knot of lair, or in front to look as though 
the ends of the knot had come out, and were 
so curly of themselves that they formed the 
little curls that give such a coquettish appear- 
ance. There is not a great deal of false hair 
worn, excepting in these small curls, but 
there are loops and bows of false hair that 
can be purchased if necessary, even though 
there may be cnough hair to start with to 
make the small knot, which is all that fashion 
demands 

It is almost necessary, in order to have the 
hair high enough on the head to make the 
sort of coiffure now demanded, that it should 
be tied. It is not always easy to tie the hair, 
but it is wonderful how much more can be 
dove when it is tied. In the first place, it 
can be brought high enough on the head, and 
when once it is fastened securely, can be 
pulled out below the knot at the back much 
easier than when hair-pins are used to fasten 
it. The front hair does not need to be tied in 
with the back; on the contrary, it should be 
left separate, for it does not have the same 
strain on it as does the back hair, aud the 
ends can be tucked in and fastened with in 














visible hair-pins. Speaking of hair-pins, the 





an overpiece of elastic, and other pins too 
numerous to mention. They all are good, 
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shell hair-pins will be found better than any 
other kind. 
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Thia story was bequn October 21. 1899 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Bettina Mowbray, a handsome but penniless American girl, engages 








he young E shman, Horace Spotswood, presumably the heir 
f hie uncle, Lord Hardly. Horace returns to St. Peters>urg,where he 
is in diplomatic service Bettina’s mother, the love for whom is the 
strongeet feeling In the daughter's life, dies, and Horace ls wounded 
by e fact that her letters «peak only of her grief. Following her 
promise, she goes to E land, where she is to meet him and bé mar- 
r a : n order to conciliate his ancle, who is 
posed to | Hurdly is so impressed by Bettina’s 
yweauty that he proposes to marry her himeelf, and asserts that his 
nephew le unworthy, showing a@ proof a letter from a friend of Hor- 
ace Bettina breaks her engagement, but at the thought of the lonely 
life aw ' er America, accepts Lord Hurdly’s proposal. News of 
her marriage reaches Horace immediately after her letter. Further 
knowle f Lord Hardly's character makes Bettina doubt his state- 
tr « about Horace, who, shé hears, is in India helping to relieve the 
fam Sie sends him anonymously all the money she can command 
He further good reports of Horace’s work, Bettina asks Lord 
Ha y if be has sent his nephew the allowance he had promised ber 
Py d he« inned Lord Hardly resents her interest in his nephew, 
" relations between them become more and more strained As an 
athor akes up charity work, notil, during the hunting sea- 

whe rec s wo f her husband's sudden death. Lord Hardly, 
evidentiy wishing to necessitate her retarn to America, leaves her an 
income too em for the work she has been doing, the balk of the 
»perty going to Horace latter telegraphs her to act for him 


ur is a val. While waiting she learns that the reports of Horace’s 


character were #landers extorted by Lord Hardly from a man who was 


in his powe She refuses Horace’s offer to change the will, and tells 
nof tl ndition of the estate. Horace promises to diemias the 
and prove the tenants’ conditions. Refusing to accept any 

ee of ega © ber, Bettina announces her intention of re- 

t lng Am ' The new Lord Hardly leaves her in possession 
u ers g day ut comes again to consult come papers, and they 
accidenta eet In the groonds, Though mach softened by his kind- 
ness, Bet ee not confess to Lord Hardly, who, however, suspects 
hat his cousin deceived her She salle for America. He returns 

to find her gone Betiina’s old rector, Horace’s consin, calls after her 
srrival at her old home, and tells of Horace’s grief at her marriage. 
She confesses her sorrow to him, and he lets her read Horace’s letter. 


CHAPTER XIX.— Continued.) 


RESENTLY the door opened, and Nora came in 
with the lamp. Glancing at her mistress, who did 
not move, the woman then went out and brought 
4 small tea service on a tray 
Don't light the kettle yet, Nora,” said a low 
voice from the depths of the chair. The speaker did not 
move; her manver was that of a person who deprecated 
the least noise or intrusion, and Nora took the hint and 
silently put Cown the tray. Then, in the same dull tone, 
her mistress said 
I know you want to go to church. Go. I can make 
tea for myself when I want it 
Nora, in comprehending silence, left the room 
Still the relaxed figure in the chair moved not. The 
fire whiffed and crackled now and then, but beyond this 
there was no sound. The lamp-light showed more plain- 
ly the fair youth and loveliness of that black-clad form, 
hich never, in its most brilliant days of worldly splen 
r, had looked so exquisite as now, when there was none 


gaze upon its beauty or to share its solitude. The 
hands were ringless, for Bettina had taken off her wed 
ding-ring after the reading of the letter which the lawyer 


had brought her, and with it she had renounced the last 








vestige of allegiance to her late husband's memory 


There was no bitterness in ber heart toward him. Sim 
ply he existed not, as though he had never been 

Vaguely she heard the sound of Nora's departure as 
the door was closed behind her, and still she sat there, 
wordless, motionless, almost breathless as it appeared, 
for her bosom scarcely seemed to move 

Presently there came two tears from under the closed 
lids; then quickly others followed them. The sense that 
she was freed even from the danger of Nora’s observation 
weakened her more and more. Then, with the helpless 
whispering tones of an unhappy child, she said: 

My God, how desolate | am! How can I bear it? 
How long must it endure?” 

Still she did not move, except to raise her lids and cast 
upward her tear-drenehed eyes, while she caught her 
lower lip between her teeth. She was at once a vision of 
beauty and of woe 

Suddenly there was a step upon the piazza—a man’s 
step, as if in haste. She started and sat upright. Who 
could it be? No man except the rector ever visited her, 
and this was not the rector’s step. She hastily brushed 
away the traces of her tears and sat listening. 

Then came a tap at the door—not loud, but firm, dis 
tinct, decided. It sounded strange to her, unlike the tap 
of any messenger or servant who had ever come to her 
house 

She got up, leaving the door of the sitting-room open 
that the light might enter the dark hall 

Then, most unaccountably, a sense of fear, very un- 
usual to her, seemed to possess her: She stood still a 
moment in the hall and waited. 

The knock was repeated, so near this time that it made 
her start. She was not naturally a timid woman, but she 
felt a sense of physical fear which was totally unreason- 
ing. What harm was likely to come to her from such a 
source? She compelled herself to go forward and open 
the door 

It was very dark outside, and she vaguely distinguishes! 
the outline of a tall man standing before her. The light 
from the open door at ber back threw out her figure in 
distinct relief, and it was evident that she had been recog 
nized, for a voice said, in low but distinct tones, 

**Lady Hurdly.” 

She gave a cry and pressed both hands against her 
breast, sharply drawing in her breath. Then she took a 
few steps backward, throwing out one hand to support 
herself against the wall. 

*“‘Porgive me,” said the well-known voice—the voice 
out of all the world to which ber blood-beats answered, 
her very soul awakened. ‘I have come on you too sud 
denly. I ought to have written and asked permission to 
call. I should have done so, only I feared you might 
deny me.” 

Somehow the door was closed behind them and they 
had made their way into the lighted room. Bettina, still 
pale and breathless, began to murmur some excuses. 

“I beg your pardon; I was frightened. Nora had gone 
out, and I wasallalone. I did not know who it might be 
I never have visitors, and I was afraid to open the door.” 

He was looking at her keenly 

** You should not be alone like this,” he said, both re 
sentment and indignation in his tone. ‘Why do you 
never have visitors‘ Why did Nora leave you? Where 
are the other servants?” 

**There are no others. There is only Nora,” she said, 
recovering herself a little. “I let her go to church to- 


night. Iam not usually afraid. Why should Ibe? Per 
haps Iam not very well.” As she uttered these inco- 
herent sentences she sank into a chair, and he took one 
near her. 

The expression of his face had changed from anxiety 
to a stern sadness 

**And you live alone like this,” he said, ‘‘ without 

roper service or protection? And, in spite of all that 

could say and do, you will not take the miserable pit- 
tance which is your own, and which is wasted there in the 
bank, where it can avail for no one! Do you think this is 
right to yourself—or kind to me?” 

The quiet reproach of his tone disturbed her 

‘**I do not mean to be unkind,” she said, her voice not 
quite steady, “‘and indeed I have all that I need. Nora 
has more than time to attend to me; and as for company 
it is because I do not want it that I do not have it.” 

** And you think you can live without companionship?” 
he said. *‘ You will find you are mistaken; but of that 
I have no right to speak. There is one subject. however 
on which | do claim this right, and it is the fulfilment of 
this purpose which has brought me to America.” 

**You came all this way to see me?” she said, lifting 
her brows as if in gentle deprecation. ‘‘ You were always 
kind.” Her voice broke and she said no more. 

“It is not a question of kindness,” he said. ‘It isa 
matter of the simplest right and duty. Will you hear 
me? Are you able to hear me to-night, or shall I come 
again to-morrow?” 

**Speak now,” she said. ‘‘I am perfectly well, and 
am ready to hear whatever you may have to say.” 

Her voice gave proof of a recovered self-control. The 
necessity of making this a final interview between them 
was borne in upon her, and sitting very still and erect, 
with her hands clasped tightly together. she waited to 
hear what he might say. 

‘ Your leaving England so suddenly,” he began, *‘ was, 
as I need not say,a disappointment to me. I had hoped 
to change your mind and purpose concerning the accept 
ance not only of money which is your own by ul right, 
but of such as is also yours by every rational law of pos 
session. It was to me an insupportable idea that you 
should go away without the means of living as becomes 
your rank and station.” 

Bettina, with a rather chill smile, shook her head. 

** Rank and station Ihave none,” she said. ‘1 have 
money enough to live as becomes my mother’s child; that 
Iam, and no more. It is the only bond to the past which 
Lacknowledge. The name and title which | bore a little 
while were never mine in a real and true sense. I do not 
care to speak of it; it is all past; but the very fact that 
your cousin saw fit to leave me with what you call a mere 
pittance shows that he felt the distance, the lack of union, 
between us, as I felt and feel it.” 

It was a relief to her to say this much. He could gath 
er nothing from it, and she wanted him to know that she 
had freed her soul from every vestige of its bondage to 
the man whom she chose to designate as his cousin rather 
than by any relationship to herself—even a past one. This 
point did not escape him. 

“It is with humiliation that I receive your reminder 
that that man was, in flesh and blood at least, akin to me,” 
was the answer; ‘‘and for that reason I have felt it to be 
my duty to make whatever poor reparation may be in my 
power for the evil that he has done.” 

He spoke with extreme seriousness, and there was a tone 

(Continued on page 1138.) 
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HE Paris Exposition committee re- 

peats its request for assistance in the 
preparation of the Woman’s Club 
exhibit to be placed in the Expo- 

sition building at Paris. It is hoped 

to make this exhibit particularly compre- 
hensive and impressive, that it may stand 
for a sort of object-lesson of what club wo- 
men may accomplish. ‘There are no women’s 
clubs, as we know them, in France, or at 
most one or two, but it is expected that the 
Paris federation meeting, brief as it must 
be, will prove an impetus to organization 
among French women. The committee asks 
for photographs of officers, vacation schools, 
play-grounds, libraries, hospitals, training- 
schools for purses, manual-training schools 
for children of both sexes, club-houses, kin- 
dergartens, or any other work of interest to 
the world. Lists of club members are soli- 
cited, with a statement of how many among 
them devote themselves to the arts, sciences, 
civics, literature, or education. The photo- 
graphs must be unmounted, and not larger 
than eleven by fourteen inches. For further 
information address Miss A. M. Jones, 222 


West Twenty-third Street, New York city. 
en. 


HE congress of the Woman's Department 

of the exposition is to last six days. It 
is of special significance, for it is only the 
second time that the French government has 
viven official space to a woman's congress 
held in connection with an exhibition. The 
programme, devoted to practical questions 
has been divided into five sections—Philan 
thropy and Social Economy ; Legislation and 
Morals; Individual E:iucation, Social Edu 
cation, Pedagogy; FEabor; Arts, Letters, 
Sciences 
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LL the papers and proceedings of the 

Woman's Club day are to be iu French 
a fact that is stimulating many club women, 
who contemplate participation in the tour 
aud exercises at Paris, to increase their 
speaking acquaintance with this language 
before summer. In one club, of which a 
considerable proportion of the membership 
will go over, a French afternoon once a 
month has been established. It is under the 
care of a competent leader, and at each ses- 
sion the members in turn present short ad- 
dresses in French, the discussion which fol- 
lows being carried on in the same lan- 
guage. 


HE effort of the women’s clubs of New 

Jersey to preserve the country-famous 
Palisades from destruction is meeting with 
a promising degree of success. The New 
Jersey women have asked the co-operation 
of the women of New York State as well, 
putting forward the truthful argument that 
although the Palisades belong to New Jer- 
sey, their beauties can be enjoyed only from 
the New York side of the river, and there- 
fore the loss would be the greater to the 
New York people. This plan to save the 
Palisades is really of interest to the entire 
country. A trip up the Hudson, our Ameri- 
can Rhine, is an experience that everybody 
enjoys—the Californian or the Texan quite 
as much as the New-Jerseyman or the New- 
Yorker. The Palisades are at the very gate 
way of the river—a noble entrance to the 
beauties beyond. That they should be de 
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stroyed is really a national calamity, and the 
zeal of the New Jersey club women in their 
efforts. to prevent this is worthy of all sup- 
port, Their attempts to influence legislation 
having failed, they now propose to buy the 
Palisades—a plan in whose co-operation any 
club if the country might well enlist. 


@n. 


[NTSREST in the promotion of forestry 
work is becoming general in many clubs. 
In a recent club meeting, devoted to the sub- 
ject in general, an interesting plan was sug- 
gested in a paper on the possibilities of Arbor 
day for women’s clubs. After pointing gut 





that forty States have now established Arbor | 


day, it was shown that club women working 
among the chiidren could greatly advance 
its interests. lt was suggested that the boys 
be interested to form companies, to be call- 
ed *‘ Forestry Cadets,” whose object should 
be the protection and multiplication of trees. 
Lessons in the care of camp fires, it was 
pointed out, would decrease the destructive 
and damaging forest fires. The speaker ap- 
pealed to her hearers with the practical sug- 
gestion that we ‘‘club women inform our- 
selves on forestry, invite lecturers to instruct 
us in practical tree-planting, study our local 
conditions, induce our street-surveyors to 
spare way-side trees and shrubbery, call at- 
tention through the press to the destruction 
by wires, pipes, insects, and horses, ask build- 
ers to box trees during building, and if we 


} can plant but one tree, plant that one on a 


hot and dusty highway or in a school 
yard.” 
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N its annual entertainment last week for 

the benefit of the Barnard College scholar- 
ship which it supports, the New York City 
Chapter, D. A. R., departed somewhat from 
its usual plan in this matter. Heretofore 
the chapter, in arranging the programme 
for these yearly entertainments, has confined 
itself to lectures on historical subjects. This 
year the “‘ Benefit” took the form of an 
Oriental monologue, ‘‘ Sakuntala,” delivered 
with musical selections. The occasion was 
a brilliantly successful one, artistically and 
financially, and quite in accord with the 
usual achievements of this famous organi- 
zation. The scholarship, named after Mrs. 
Douald McLean, regent of the chapter, who 
originated the idea, is now supported yearly 
by the chapter. It is expected, however, 
that the permanent fund needed, about 
$3000, will soon be secured, and the enter- 
prise will then be catalogued ‘‘a thing ac 
complished,” along with the long list of note- 
worthy enterprises for which the organiza 
tion is responsible. It was this chapter that, 
previous to the founding of the scholarship, 
instituted the giving of a course of lectures by 
eminent scholars and lecturers at Barnard. 
At that time there was no chair of American 
History in the college, and the value of the 
chapter’s course was very great. When 
Barnard enlarged its scope, however, this 
need was suppiied, and the New York chap- 
ter turned to freah endeavor in its educational 
work. The schelarship is eligible to any 
girl who receives the approval of the Barnard 
authorities and of the officers of the chapter, 
the only condition being that she shall em- 
phasize the study of American history. It 
is preferred, too, by the chapter to have the 
young woman of Revolutionary descent, 
though this is not at all insisted upon. 
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T. P. F., I.ciwors.—Anewer 
layed a week tu secure suggestive material. 


C 


to your inquiry is de- 


Mus. R. O. M., Srainertety, Onro.—The famous Co- 
lowial Dames contention, which was settled last sum- 
mer after an action in the Supreme Court, was an at 
tempt on the part of the Colonial Dame’ of America 
to prevent the “ National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America,” as wel! as the “Colonial Dames 
of the State of New York,” from uring the title *Co- 
lonial Dames.” The petition for an injunction brought 
by the first-named society wae refased on the grounds 
that the titles were not safficiently similar to admit 
of any persons joining either society ander a misap- 
prehension, and that no commercial interests were 
threatened by the continuance on the part of the de- 
fendants of the nse of that designation in their titles 
This decision settles the matter finally. 





K. L. R., Rooarsrre, New Yorx.—It is true, as you 
have stated, that the Woman’s Club of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the leading one of the city, is not a mem. 
ber of the General Federation. During the meeting of 
the council at that city last June, Mrs. Lowe extended 
an indirect invitation to the club to become a mem- 
ber, but it has not yet been federated, and there is no 
reason to expect that it will be before the biennal 
meeting next June. It is, however, allying itself with 
the other federated clubs of the city in extending a 
cordial welcome to the club women of the country 
who wil! journey there next summer. The beantifal 
club-house, the Athenwam, one of the first as well as 
one of the finest in the conntry, will be thrown open 
during the federation week, and a number of the 
members of the club are active, through membership 


ORRESPONDENTS 
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with federated clubs, in the local committees for the 
reception and entertainment of the federation. 
club is not prejudiced against the federation, and has 
not joined only becanse it has been its preference 
not to do so. It is an exclusive and conservative 
club, strong in itself, and evidently enfficient unto 
itself. 


Maes. Mary Lows Dickson, special agent for the 
Department of Social Economy at the Paris Exposi- 
tion, wants the address of any individnals or institu- 
tions engaged in work for the betterment of social or 
industrial conditions carried on or developed chiefly 
by women. Legislative or municipal work, relief 
work, protective work, settlement work—these, or any 
distinctive work on similar lines done by or through 
women, are those about which information is desired. 
Any address from which reports can be obtained will 
be of great service. Mra. Dickinson may be addressed 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York city. 


L. P. R., Eastrort, Maine. —It is quite common to 
add a class in carving to a course of domestic science. 


| These are largely patronized by men, althongh women 


too, who are the heads of their households, welcome 
instraction in this table art. 
usual clase conducted at a namber of these schools is 
that in camp cookery, and is intended for boys. Camp 
life in the summer has become so common a recrea- 
tion that instruction of this sort is useful and popular, 
Classes in candy-making are another saggestion, per- 
haps, for the unusual list which you desire. This at- 
tracts small girls, and, if properly carried ont, can be 
made very interesting. 
Marearet Hamittor Wetcu. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it eanvot answer any letters by mail. 


A.—I do not wonder at your embarrassment. Were 
any one to give me a gargoyle and ask me to pat it up 
among my other possessions indoors, I am sure that I 
would not know what to do. You know the uses of a 
gargoyle, do you not? They are the spouts of gutters, 
and are meant to carry the water off, clear from the 
walls ofa building. For this reason they always pro- 
ject from the walls, and as you see at once they.are 
never intended to be used indoors. The gargoyles of 
Notre Dame have always been famous for their gro- 
tesque features. Devile, monkeys, and distorted hu- 
man faces were all used by the old builders of the 
Middle Ages as models for their gargoyles. Whole 
chapters have been written on them. Can you not 
put yours ont-of-doors where it belongs? You might 
hang a lantern from its month, which might in one 
sense be a violation of ite use, but in another would 
not be ont of the -way since many times lanterns are 
hung from arms and hands. You might put it to this 
use in your hall or on your front or side porch. If 


you keep it in a parlor let it lie on your cabinet among 


| your bric-d-brac, bat never attempt to make it part of 


The | 


Another somewhat an- | 


your surroundings in and for itself. 





Apvice To MoTners.—Mxs,. WINSsLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par ye colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
—| v. 





THE TEETHING PERIOD 
Is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feedin, 


then is most essential. To secure uniformity o 
diet use Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Book, “Babies,” free. Borden’s Condensed 


Milk Co., N. ¥.—[Ad?.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


«A Perfect Food,”’ 
«« Preserves Health,’’ 








«« Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER’ 
BREAKFAS 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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Walter Baker & CO. timites. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


s” 


“ 4 harmonious creation of art. 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 
| “Supports the voice most admirably.” 
a 
| “The achievements of Albert Weber, 
| Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
| duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
wt 
Send for catalogue. 
wt 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
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(Continned from page 1136.) 
in his last words which conveyed to Bettina the suspicion 
that they referred to something more than any act of Lord 
Hurdly’s which had ever been mentioned between them. 

She waited, therefore, in some agitation to hear what 
his next words would be. 

‘I shall have to ask your forgiveness,” he said, *' for 
touching upon a matter which might well seem to be an 
impertinence on my part. The necessity is forced upon 
me, however, and I shal! be as brief as possible, if you will 
be good enough to listen.” 

Bettina answered merely by a bend of the bead. 

‘‘As long as kean remember,” he began, ‘‘ 1 have had 
i certain instinctive distrust of the late Lord Hurdly. It 
grew with my growth; but I never thought it proper, un- 
der the then existing circumstances, to give expression to 
it. As time went on, observation confirmed instinct, and 
it became evident to me that he was.a man of powerful 
will, and was more or less unscrupulous in the attainment 

f its ends. After his death, in going into the affairs of 
the estate, and various other matters which came under 
my observation, I found that the truths laid bare before 
me revealed him as a far worse man even than | had ima- 
gined. It was a revolting manifestation in every sense; 
but even when those matters had been closed up—when I 
supposed that I was done with the man and aware of the 
worst—a revelation was made to me which, though of a 
piece with the rest, and no worse in its essence and kind, 
came home to me with a thousandfold the intensity, from 
the fact that it nearly coneerned both myself and you.” 

Betiina’s heart beat wildly. She dared not look at him, 
and with an instinct to protect herself from betrayal at 
every cost, she said, ina voice which was so cool and calm 
that the sound of it surprised her as it fell upon her ear: 

Goon. Explain yourself.” 

She had taken up a paper from the table and was 
using it as M@ to screen her face from the fire, but she 
managed to get somewhat in the shadow of it, so that her 
companion had only a partial view of her features and ex- 
pression. In this position, with her eyes bent upon the 
fire, her countenance was wholly inscrutable to him 
lhere was a moment's silence before he continued. 

How far the explanation is necessary,” he said,’ I do 
not know. I am aware that you received a sealed letier, 
through Cortlin, from a man named Fitzwilliam Clarke, 
who is now dead. What that letter contained is your own 
affair. I also received a letter from the same source and 
by the same hand. It is of the revelation contained in 
that letter that I am come to speak to you.” 

Bettina hardly knew whether she was waking or sleep- 
ing. The astounding suddenness of the consciousness 
which had come to her now seemed to stun both her body 
ind her mind. She made no sign, however, as she sat ab- 
solutely still, and her companion went on: 

‘The letter to you was delivered, you remember, be- 
fore my return to England The interval which elapsed 
before the delivery of the letter to me—which occurred 
scarcely more than a week ago—was due to the fact that 
Cortlin had been instructed to put each of these letters 
into the hands of none but the man and woman to whom 
they were addressed. In the second instance he was pre- 
vented by illness from the prompt performance of his 
duty. He has had a long and serious attack of fever. 
As soon as his condition of health permitted he sent for 
me ant put the letter into my hands, telling me that he 
was ignorant as to its contents, but that a letter from the 
same source had been delivered to you by bim immediate- 
ly after the death of the scoundrel whose treachery had 
betrayed you into a marriage with him.” 

Bettina could not speak or look at him. The thoughts 
which were seething through her brain were too confused 
for speech. One thing, however, was quite clear to her. 
The resentment that this man so flercely manifested was 
for her sake, not his own. His anger was an impersonal 
thing. He had a manly and chivalrous nature, and the 
mere fact that her mother had once commitied her into 
his keeping would constitute a strong claim on such a 
nature. He was outraged that a countryman and kins- 
man of his own could so villanously have duped her. As 
for his own wrongs in the’ matter, he apparently did not 
consider these. For all consciousness of them in his words 
and tones they might never have existed. 

While these thoughts were passing through her mind, 
he had risen, and was pacing the floor with res! less strides. 
Now he paused in front of ber and said: 

I trust it may not seem to you that I did wrong to 
come to you and tell you of the revelation that had been 
made to me. I have done it in the belief that the letter 
which you received conveyed the same information. May 
I be allowed to know if this is true?” 

Bettina bent ber head, but said no more. 

Then I feel myself justified in having come,” he said, 
in a tone of relief. f I could have known you igno- 
rant of the infamous Wrong that was done you, > the un- 
scrupulous means used to beguile you into a marriage 
which must so have tortured and humiliated any good 
woman, | might have kept silent. It might perhaps have 
been best to omit from the list of the wrongs you must 
have suffered this crowning infamy of all. But since it 
seemed certain that you knew it, and singe it had doubt- 
less been the reason of your refusing to touch the money 
which was so rightfully your due, and of your leaving 
the country where this great wrong had been done you, 
I could not rest until I had spoken. I could not still the 
longing to give you a certain solace which I hoped it 
might be in my power to give. I knew how sad and love- 
ly you were. I had written to the rector and asked for 
tidings of you.” 

“You had? He never told me,” she said, wonderingly. 

“1 particularly bound him not to do so; but I did write 
more than once, and got his answers. In that way it 
came to me that you were unhappy—courageously and 
unselfishly, yet profoundly snand it was not difficult for 
me to comprehend the reason. You will forgive me for 
going into a dead and buried issue for this once; but I 
knew your nature, and it was obvious to me that you 
were torturing yourself because you felt that you had 
done a wrong to me.” 

Bettipa caught her breath suddenly, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

‘Is it not do? Have I not guessed the truth?” he said 

But she could not speak. The shrinking anguish of 
her whole attitude was her only answer. 

Then, with an exceeding gentleness, he took the seat 
nearest her, and sail 
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“It is with the hope of lifting this totally unnecessary 
burden from your mind that I have come. I beg you to 
have patience with me while I speak to you quite simply 
and tell you why you would be doing wrong to blame 
yourself on my account. For this once I must ask 
you to let me speak of the past—not the recent past—let 
us consider that in its grave forever—but the remote past, 
in which for a short while I had a share. I, too, have my 
confession to make and pardon to beg, for I am conscious 
that I wronged you, though it was through ignorance, 
yee inexperience, and also—forgive me for mentionin 
t, but it is my best justification—also because I lovec 
you, with a love which I was then too ignorant even to 
comprehend, I needs must beg you to remember that, in 
owning my great wrong to you. This wrong,” he con- 
tinued, after an instant’s pause, *‘ consisted in my urgin 
you to marry me when you did not love me. I fea 
it was so, even then; but I was selfish; I thought of my- 
self and not of you. When the whispered misgiving 
would rise up in my mind I forced it down by vowin 
that if you did not already love me I could and wouk 
make you do so. When the blow fell, and I knew that I 
had lost you, I knew that my selfishness in thinking chief- 
ly of my own happiness See frome properly rewarded. At 
least this was the feeling that possessed my heart after 
the first. You were young, confiding, inexperienced. I 
knew better than you possibly could know that you did 
not love me. Later, you knew it also.” 

He waited, as if for her response. From behind her 
close-pressed hands the answer came. 

‘* Yes,” she said, lowly, “I have long known that it 
was a mistake on my part. You are right. I did not 
love you.” 

Had she been looking, she would have seen a shadow 
cross his face—a very faint one, as the hope that it ob- 
scured had been faint also. 

** Therefore,” he said, ‘‘ I took advantage of you, and 
obtained from you a promise which I should never have 
asked. I want yon to fee) that I realize the wrong I did 
you in that, and ask your forgiveness for it.” 

Slowly she lowered her hands and looked at him. 

“And you can ask forgiveness of me?” she said. 

“| humbly beg it—as on my knees.” 

‘Then what should be my attitude to you?’ 

**The proud and upright one of never having done me 
any conscious wrong.” 

** But when I left you, rejected you, threw you off—” 

“That was not done to me, but to the man you sup- 
posed me to be—the man who had been proved to youa 
scoundrel, by such proof as any one would have deemed 
you mad to doutt.” 

She looked at him somewhat timidly. 

* You are generous indeed,” she said. 

**T am no whit more than just. You were absolutely 
warranted in such a course toward me. What I long to 
do—what I have crossed the world in the hope of doing— 
is to get you to forgive yourself, to free yourself of a hal- 
lucination which is casting a needless shadow on your 
life.” 

“Oh, you are good—good!” she said. ‘‘ I never knew so 
kind a heart. Therefore must my unending misery be the 
greater that I have once wounded it.” 

“That consciousness should have no sting for you here- 
after. You did it in utter ignorance. I cannot claim that 
I was half so ignorant in my wrong toward you. But 
surely we may remember that we have once been friends, 
and so we may feel that there is full and free forgiveness 
between us before we part.” 

She did not speak. ‘That last word had pierced too 
deeply to her heart. 

“You do forgive me—do you not?” he said, as if he 
misunderstood her silence. 

“IT thank yon—I bless you—I seek your forgiveness,” 
she said, 

At these last words he smiled—a smile that had a cer- 
tain bitterness in it. Then suddenly his face became 
rigidly grave 

“If IL had not given you my forgiveness long ago,” he 
said, ‘* I] should like to offer it to you now, at a price. I 
wish to God that I could.” 

* What do you mean?” she said, a sweet perplexity upon 
her face. ‘* What price have I to pay for anything?” 

“Ab, there it is! It may seem brutal of me to put a 
literal construction upon what you have used as a figure 
of speech, but let the truth come out.” You are poor, un 
protected, alone, and you ask me to go and leave you so. 
God knows it is little enough that I have it in my power 
to do, but the possession of money would enable you at 
least to live as it becomes you to live. I do not speak 
of your title—it is not what you are called, but what you 
are, that I have in mind. If you had money, even the 
small income which I so desire that you shall accept, 
your life would be different.” 

But Bettina looked away from him, and shook her head 
in the gentle negation which he knew to be so final. 

* How would my life be different?” she said. 

** You could mane it so.” 

**In what way?” 

* You could travel, for one thing.” 

‘I do not want to travel. I desired it once, and I got 
my wish. But with it came a wretchedness that all the 
travelling in the world could not carry me away from.” 

«Then what is to be your life?” 

* What you see it now. I do not wish to change it for 
any other. I have tried the world and its rewards. There 
is nothing in them.” 

Her tone of absolute, unexpectant decision maddened 
him. 

** My God, Bettina!” he exclaimed, too excited to notice 
that the name had escaped him. ‘* Are you in earnest? 
Can you mean it? I wish I could believe that you did 
not. But there is a deadly reality about you now which 
makes me fear that you will keep your word. That you 
should spend your life in this isolation, that you—you—” 

He broke off, as if words failed him. 

‘*What beiter can I do?” she said. 
think of me as idle and useless. I am going to try not to 
be that. I have tried a little. Ask the rector, And I 
am going to try more. There is but one thing that I 
deeply desire, and that is to be a better woman than 
I have been in the past. Ob, I will try hard—I will, in- 
deed I will—to do a little good in the future, to make up 
for all the harm I have done!” 

She ceased, her voice failing her, and as she looked at 
the mau standing near her she saw that he was scarcely 


* You must not 


listening. Some intense preoccupation made him take in 
but vaguely what she was saying. She saw that he was 
deeply moved in some way, and the consciousness that 
this was so gave her a sense of alarm. She felt her own 
will weakening, and she knew that somehow she must 

nF parting over, if her strength were to suffice 
or it. 

“*Good-by,” she said, holding out her hand. ‘Don't 
be too sorry for me. You have lightened my heurt inex 
forse J by what you have told me. Now that I can 
eel that you know all—that, wrong and wicked as I was, 
I was not so false as it seemed—I can bear the future with 
courage. I am sure of it. I want to say good-by now, 
because I prefer not to see you again. You would only 
try to shake me in a determination that is not to be shaken. 
Don’t trouble about me—please don't,” she added. “I 
have health and youth, and these will suffice me for what 
I have to do.” 

“Health and youth!” be cried, ignoring her proffered 
hand, and throwing his own hands up in a gesture of re- 
pudiation. ‘‘And what do these signify in a situation 
such as yours? They only mean that you will prolong 
an existence which, for such a woman as you, seems worse 
than death. You ask me to leave you so? To say good 
by—” 

“ Yes, I beg it, I implore it, I insist upon it,” she inter- 
rupted him, feeling that her strength was almost gone. 
** You have said that you were willing to do me a service 
—then leave me.” 

She sank back in ber chair exhausted. 

** My God! am I a brute?” he said. ‘‘ Have I made you 
ill with my idiotic persistency? Iwill go. I will rid you 
of the distress and annoyance of my presence. But before 
I go, Bettina,” he said, with a sudden break in his voice, 
**T must and will satisfy my heart by one thing; I must, 
for the sake of my own soul's peace, tell you this: I have 
never ceased to love you, and | never shall. I gave you 
up when I saw the renunciation to be inevitable, but I 
knew then, as I know now, that I can never put any other 
in your place. You were the love of my youth, and you 
will be the love of my old age, if my lonely life goes on 
till then. Don't turn from me. Don't hide your face like 
that.. I ask nothing but this sacred right to spenk. I 
know you never loved me. I know it is not in me—if, in- 
deed, it be in any mortal man—to enter into the heaven of 
being loved by you. But, at least, you have been the 
vision in my life—the sacred manifestation of what girl 
and sweetheart and woman and wife might be—and for 
that I thank you. In the shadow of that beatific vision 
I shall walk henceforth, and believe me when I say that I 
shall walk there alone.” 

Bettina, with her face buried in her hands, remained pro- 
foundly still. When he had waited a moment he began 
to fear that he bad overtaxed her strength too far, and 
that she might have fainted. 

Kueeling in front of her, he took her two hands gently 
in both his and tried to draw them away from her eyes. 
The strong resistance that she made to this gave evidence 
enough that she was conscious in every sentient nerve. 

“Forgive me,” he suid; ‘I am going—I have been 
wrong to force all this upon you—but it is the last time 
that we shall meet. Let me, I pray you, see your face 
once more before I turn away from it forever.” 

The tense hands relaxed within lis grasp, but he caught 
no more than a second’s glimpse of the beautifal face be 
fore it was hid against his shoulder. 

At the same instant a low voice whispered in his ear: 

**Don't move until I speak to you.” 

Overwhelmed with wonder, he felt the hands which he 
had grasped now holding fast his own, that she might 
compel him to the stillness which she had commanded. 
Then the soft voice at his ear went on: 

“ You were right in saying that I did not love you—that 
you would have urged me into a marringe to which I 
could not have brought the true feeling. 1 did not know 
it then, but I know it now. And I know it now because 
—because "—her voice trembled and her breath came 
quick—** because now I do love you. Oh, Horace, better 
love than this, man could not have or woman give.” 

She ended in a burst of tears, and her exhausted body 
leaned against him for support. 

For a moment he felt an amazement so overwhelming 
that he seemed half unconscious from the whirling in his 
brain. Then, as a lightning flash lights up the whole 
dark heaven in an instant’s time, the truth was revealed 
to him, and, with that consciousness, his arms were tight 
about her and his kisses on her lips 

If he questioned her at all, it was with his spirit, and 
her answer came in that ineffable sense of union which 
fused their souls in one. For long still moments they 
rested so, in that embrace, and when they moved apart 
and looked into each other's eyes it was to take up forever 
that united life which was to bind them in true marriage. 


When Nora returned from church she found them 
sitting quietly before the fire, the lamp burning brightly 
under the kettle, from which the Lady Hurdly that was 
and was to be had just made tea for her lord. 

THE END. 


THROUGH THE MESHES OF 
WINTER 


Turover the meshes of winter she slipped—a day 
From out some radiant south; 

She breathed a spell from her flower-shaped mouth, 
And the round world dreamed of May. 


The birds dreamed softly of nesting-time, 
The bare earth dreamed of flowers, 

The brook’s glad dream was a merry rhyme, 
But the best of the dream was ours. 


For the song of the wind swept into our ken, 
From the first pink dawn it blew, 

And we dreamed we laughed in the sunshine then, 
When joy and the world were new. 


But the day passed by on folded wing, 
And our dream is ashes of rose, 
Till over the threshold of winter snows 
She shall smile from the heart of Spring 
Anice KaTHarine FALLows. 
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have studied the question and 
know what is needed as an 
~ infant’s food. The doctors are 
; rescribing Mellin’s Food for their 

little e patients and using it in their own 
families all over the world. Does not 
this fact show that Mellin’s Food is a 
good infant’s food ? 


Mellin’s Food 


I use Mellin’s Food in my own 
family all the time — would 
have no other. Andrew Watt, 
M.D., 20 Olneyville Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 























ITCHING HUMORS- 


Torturing Disfiguring 


Eczemas 
And every form of itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, pimply, and blotchy skin, « alp, and 
blood humors, with loss of hair, instantly re- 
lieved and speedily curcd by warm baths with 
Curicura Soap, gentle anointings with Curt. 
CURA, the great skin curc, and full doses of 


CuTICURA RESOLVENT, greatest of biood puri- 
fiers and humor cures. 
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Meickleham, wife of the famous 


most physician of Fulham Centre, 


The Correspondence of Mrs. ant \"™ Tom Hughes, wife of the fore- 
with her sister 


banker of New York 


8 Roosevert Squane, N., December $1, 1899. 
To Mrs. Thomas Hughes : 


Y pearest Lavra,—It is past eleven 
o'clock, but I am tormented with one 


of those occasional fits of depres- | 


sion and homesickness of which 

I have sometimes written to you 
before. Imagine a woman who has been 
married for twenty-five years being seri- 
ously homesick for the place of her birth, 
and “ blue” to an intolerable degree because 
of thoughts of her youth! It is simply ab- 
surd! Yet I confess that this is my mood, 
and that nothing will satisfy me but to come 
as near to you as I can and talk myself out 
a bit 

These last hours of any year are always 
uncanny and full of spectres, and this night 
of parting with 1800 is crowded with ghost- 
ly things. Gladys has gone to bed, tired ont 
with Christmas-week gayeties, and Arthur is 
at the club. The house is very still, and I 
feel very much alone. I believe that go- 
ing to an ‘‘ East Side” Christmas tree 
Thursday has spoiled all the after-things 
for me. 

Such a crowd of poor little creatures, with 
faces old enough for men and women of 
forty! 
babies, and caring for them as if they were 
experienced mothers, turning their backs to 
the tree to hush the poor crying little tots; 
little boys, so gaunt and hard-looking, as if 
they knew the world’s bitterness, done up 
in their best possible clothes, but, oh, such a 


Little girls of twelve carrying big | 





on | 


Connecticut. 


many a time that when I helped you to dress 
I was irresistibly moved to kiss that beauti- 
ful white spot on your fair round neck, just 
where that little brown cur! used to insist on 
coming down, no matter how hard you tried 
to pin it up. The mother of a grown daugh- 
ter in a modern dinner gown would have 
— an impossibility not to be thought 


Whatever is or was the matter, I am writ- 
ing you rather a dismal letter. I am not 
given to trying to analyze =< and it isa 
shame to burden you with all this. It seem- 
ed convenient to let the younger girls go 
abroad with Madame Deprez; they were 


better away this first year that Giadys is in | 


society, but at Christmas it makes the house 
dull 


Little Kate is no trouble at all; she is 


perfectly well, and occupied every minute of | 
the day. Some days I hardly see her from | 


breakfast-time until she comes down to des- 
sert, if we are alone. She hung up her stock- 
ing, and her Fraulein’s as well, and Arthur 


says she is the only real remnant of the true | 


Christmas he bas seen. Alfred is at Tuxedo 
with the Hammonds, who have a house 
party. It disappoints his father, but really 
I could not ask him to give up such a jolly 
time as this is sure to 

bey pe and I had splendid gifts. We had 
sent off such a multitude of “ presents of ob 


| ligation” that our purses were absolutely pen- 


motley of shoes too big, and jackets too | 


small and ragged! The providers of the 
tree were enthusiastic over the ‘children’s 
happiness”! 

It was like one of those piercing level 
rays of light that sometimes come after 
dark winter days, and serve only to show 
dreary the earth is. To be sure, 
they clutched the poor toys, and smiled over 
their oranges and bags of candy, but, Laura, 
they were like proofs brought into court to 
show how the children of the poor suffer 
They haunt me. If one can't help it all, I 
believe it is better not to get these glimpses 
of it 

Gladys sat silent all the way back, un 
til we were near home, and then she said, 

‘I wish I bad the money father spent for 
my furs.” It makes you feel as if you were 
ag el guilty to be comfortable. I told 

Sa this as we came away, and he 
said, *‘ If we could but keep the picture be- 
fore our eyes all the year, it might bear 
fruit.” All the year! Why, I believe it 
would alter the whole course of social life 
to see such things often. Once a year is, I 
frankly confess, too much for my equa- 
nimity. 

At any rate, 
erything bas 
through 

I would not let Gladys get up, and Arthur 
was not in a church mood, so I went off by 
myself this morning. I saw that old Dr. 
Rossiter was going to preach, so I came out 
before the sermon. I had counted on hear- 
ing good music, but it seemed very theatri 
cal and disappointing. 

Arthur was moody at lunch, and lectured 
me seriously about Gladys getting so tired. 
People who live so incessantly in public as 
we do really seem to take the few hours in 
which they are alone to air their grievances. 
I sincerely believe that ‘‘domestic bliss” 
neeis culture, like a gown; in electrical 
phrase, your fondest affections seem to be 
“disconnected” when a husband and wife 
find themselves té@te-A-téie for the first time 
in a month or two. I positively felt like 
trying to entertain Arthur, and was on the 
point of asking him if Sembrich was in good 
voice this year, or some other inanity. I 
burst out laughing instead, and told him 
what I felt, and this helped matters consider- 
ably. 

Then we had a few people to dinner. They 
said they enjoyed themselves (Arthur’s little 
Sunday dinners have quite a 
but for some unaccountable reason I kept 
thinking of our mother. It was the stran- 
gest thing, but I kept remembering that it was 
Sunday, and realizing how distressed she 
would have been over the elaborate meal on 
the day she always kept so sacredly for God 
and home. I caught sight of myself in a 
long mirror as we women moved to the 
drawing-room, and my shoulders and sleeve- 
less arms absolutely gave me a sort of shock. 
Laura, it was too absurd, but I had a mo 
mentary longing for a shawl. 1 felt as if I 
old gentle look of 
grieved surprise, which used to subdue me 
utterly. 

How well I remember her silvery-gray 


whatever is the cause, ev- 
gone wrong this whole day 


| silks, with their soft ripple of rich softness 


as she moved, and the snowy laces at her 
throat, and those bewitching liitle caps, with 


| time 





reputation); | 


| 


niless, and the incoming tide from Arthur's 
family and partners and Gladys’s young 
friends was quite delightful, though, I fear, 


few of these gifts were overweighted with | 


the love we were taught in old days to be- 
lieve was the essential property in a Christ- 
mas present. Here I am carping again! 
Even my lovely gifts are not quite without 
fault. 

There! Old St. Peter’s has just slowly 
tolled out the fatal twelve strokes that end 
the life of 1800. Nineteen hundred must al- 
rendy have his young eyes peering above the 
world’s horizon. May he bring you every 
oy and blessing, my best of sisters, whom 
i have loved so well ever since we were 
tucked away together in same old 
low nursery bed! bless you, 


the 
God 
dear! 

I ought to go to bed, but I must tell you 
something about a wonderful Christmas tree 
ut the Debenhams’. They are new aspirants 
to the inner circle here, and did not know, I 
fancy, that just now high fashion becomes 
domestic between Christmas and the New- 
Year, and that festivities are confined to the 
fumily and intimate friends. They probably 
saw a chance to be magnificent and establish 
a reputation for splendid hospitality, and 
certainly they gave a wonderful entertain- 
ment. I did not feel happy about accepting 
the invitation, for I do not like what I hear 
of the man, and this involved not only ac- 
cepting hospitality, but receiving gifts as 
well. The wife seems a harmless little 
woman, but the man has simply come to 
New York to buy a social position for his 
children with his immense wealth, and to 
have a hand in controlling Wall Street. 

You will lift your eyebrows and look grave, 
but I will hide nothing. I was dying with 
curiosity to see the result of all the prepara- 
tion the papers were gossiping about, and I 
wanted Gladys to see the superb display. A 
great many women went to please their hus 
bands, who are intent on propitiating the man 
of fifty millions. 

He was very wise; there was no crush; he 
had chosen just the people he wanted on his 
wife's visiting-list, and the assembly was dis- 
tinctly of the right sort. The arrangements 
were perfect. In the centre of the house 
there are no obstructions; a beautiful clere- 
story gave room for a superb tree artifici- 
ally enriched with myriads of holly and 
alder berries wired on the widespread fir 
branches, 

Mock-icicles hung thickly, 


and tiny elec- 
tric lights irradiated them. 


You will take 


offence at this, with your love and nature and | 


sincerity, but nevertheless the effect was su- 
perb. The gifts were held in a huge gilded 
net, and distributed by fascinating pages 
dressed in antique costumes of velvet. 

Then there were dancing, in a beautiful 
ball-room, a supper and wines quite beyond 
criticism, and I fancy the Debenhams will 
be voted a success. Mine host took me in to 
supper, which seemed to please Arthur, who 
said that nearly every man in the room had 
some project ahead involving the good of- 
fices of this new magnate. Gladys, ina beau- 
tiful white gown exquisitely trimmed with 
holly, was far and away the prettiest girl, as 
well as the best dressed. I was very proud 
of her. She is an odd child. She said 
she kept thinking of those East Side chil- 
dren, every now and then, in the midst of 
it all. 

I hear Arthur’s latch-key in the door. 
Good-night, and again a happy New-Year to 


their soft blues and pinks, so dainty and so | you and yours! 


matron! 
necked 
their 


at once! And, Laura, our own low- 
resses! How funny they were, with 
decorous little tuckers! I remember 


Your always loving 
Laura MEICKLEHAM. 
eo” 


| . L. F risbee, Manager. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 


Perfection 
of Quality 


Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 























Growing Children 


When children are growing they 
require an excessive amount of food, 
not only to supply the waste due to 
their active habits, but to supply 
constructive material to their grow- 
ing frames. Cereal foods are among 
those necessary to the best growth 
and wheat is the best of the cereals. 


CREAM OF 
WHEAT 


is the most nutritious of the wheat 
food preparation, as itis free from 
the indigestible husk,contains only a 
little starch, which is the rest of 
foods, and retains all the really 
nutrient elements. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 











WHY GO TO EUROPE, 


Pacing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
OPERATING OVER THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


“Sunset Limited,” 


SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the incon venie eee of high: alitudes and of 
snow, will carry you SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, AND 
PLEASANTLY to America’s th winter resorts 
in California. 

Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and 
dining cars, will leave New Y ork Saturdays and Tues 
days, connecting directly with the “ Sunset Limited ” 
at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets,maps, 
and time-tables, alsu lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked apply to Edwin mat CO mae’ 
Gen’! Trafic Manager, 349 Broadway, N. Y. 


Golf. Hunting. Fishing. 


Florida West Coast Hotels 
PLANT SYSTEM. 
TAMPA BAY. HOTE 


A. Dick, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
= L, L ay IEW, Belleair, on the Gulf, Fla. 
. A. Barron, Manager. Open Jan. 15th. 
HOTEL, Winter Park, F! 
Guan Jan. 15th. 


FLO IDA. 
HOTEL 
SEMINOLE 


OCALA HOU ae Ocala, Fla 
. Brown, Manager. Open Jan. 15th 
KISSIMMEE E, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. Now open. 
Dudley S. Phinny, Asst. Manager. 
Address until Jan. 10th, Managers at 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 West 23d St. 
After Jan. 10th, address the Hotels. 





QPUN- GLASS’ 


RUSIL FINISH 


DRE 


36 inches wide 
‘Le ALL Long 


"MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK 


J.W. GODDARD | NEW YORK 


55 LININGS 
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| Harper’s New Portrait Catalogue 

thoroughly revised and classified, will be sent 

| by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents 
at drug stores. The 


| Coe’s EczemaCure $1 


for all skin diseases Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem,(o. Cleve land.®, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correny jents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 


‘4 ant t anewers are veeded 
? Baten 


a anewer Any 


ree weeks before the 
rreependence, and regfets that 


The very best way to treat your floor 
would be your oak and pat down the 
largest aud best rag that you can flud. The exact size 
of the border of the polished floor to be shown mat- 
tere little; the larger your rug the better, The rug 
“ the best that you can get, and you ought to 
go carefully over a large assurtment in order to find 
owe that will harmonize with your surroundings. 
Many persons haunt rug auctions to flod what they 
need, and «pend days in town to look, studying the 
question as carefnily as many others do colors of their 
walls or the pletures on them, The rest of your be. 
longings are so pretty that it would seem worth your 
while to take a litte extra pains about your drawing- 


room rug 


Hanneroerst 


to polieh all 


must 


Ouw.—How your letter carried me back in spirit to 
my own beginnings! I realize that yoursis an envia- 
position, starting life with the man you love, aud 
wing able to enter heart and sual with b in the 
task of home-baliding, though on litte money. What 
matters it if you have only three rooms, and mast 
take your dinvers out perhaps ? Some of the happiest 


people in the world do that, and some of the moetcal- | 


If you have which always implies se- 
you need have nothing about you that jars. 
And you seem to have chosen well. Yours may seem 
a girl's bed-roum” than one belonging to 
aman, but so isevery woman’s bed-room, and the bed 
rooms of these men who understand bet the art of 
living differ bat in few particulars from tnose of their 
wives or their sisters. Yes, the bird's-eye maple will 
excellently in that bine room. Do not keep your 
rattan tea table there unless you use it for sume other 

All your own ideas aboat the room are good, 
vuiy suggestion | want to make is that 


tivated 
lection, 


tusie, 


more like ™ 


purpose 
pod tim your 
ecreen be covered wilh a Wash material, something to 
Bamboo frames 
come bought at large stores, 
and these are easily covered by running a gathered 
curtain ou a small rod, 

You could hardly do better 
good pictures for 


mateh your couch-cover or your bed, 


for screens, and can be 


The yellows and 
browns which you suggest for the color echeme would 
be delightful If you are careful about your browne, 
dome so cold and so deadly, and few 
painters know how to mixthem. Sv experimeut with 
Bat I 


your living-room 


iwowns are 


get a good stain. 
nu mistake 


the paluter If you can, or else 
am sure you will make 
Write 
and ask bim for the 


and every price. 
what you can pay, hames and 
rags he can send for that sum. Then 


brass lamps cost only a 


sixes of the 
make your selection. Some 
few dollars; bat 
th ng, eee 


decorations, 


you mast, whenever you buy a cheap 
that it is simple with no attempt at cheap 
Get Canton-biue china, and put up a 
room, or an oil-stove, for cooking 
alla, and put that in 
not using it Many 


gas-stove in that 
Arrange a screen to match your wv 
frout of your stove when you are 


persons in studio buildings do that. 


Noraa.—You moet beg 
glass from your windows 


in by taking out that colored 

Put in plain window-paves 
if you can do no better—leaded panes if you can. But 
that colored glass is always ugly. I have seen it in 
handreds of country places, and never yet in a house 
where any pretensions to good laste existed. Stained 
giase is quite avother affair, and when beautiful is so 
expensive as to put it out of the reach of most of us. 
Even when costly it le not always in good taste nor 
appropriate, and there are only certain windows in 
which it rightly belongs. 

The grille and the portiére would be very good for 
the hall, Something must depend upon the height of 
your ceiling. Have you seen those 
swung from a bracket for hulding curtains? They 
make it possible to move 
door, aud sometimes to push it flat against the wall, 
or to put the curtain at any angle you desire. The 
grille is prettier, but in a long and narrow hall, where 
the space is limited, these arms and brackets are often 
better. The laying of a parquet floor need only lift it 
about a quarter of an Inch, and if the sills of the doors 
leading from one room to another are planed this dif- 
ference veed not embarrass you. An oak floor is al- 
you could make no mistake in choosing 
but do not have a border of any kind, The best 
floors of to-day have nove, although the floor has an 
iuconspicuous pattern. 
geod with oak, and the best taste of 
clines to greens and yellows with it- 


ways good; 


one, 


Red ia never 
to-day |i the yel- 
lowe never bright. Try samples in order to get the 
effect of your lights, bat do nothing until that colored 
gluse has been removed from your windows, Ask for 
barlaps, cartridge-paper, or linen. A narrow striped 
paper is lovely fora parlor. If you can afford to buy 
what you want get a damask for your walls with cur- 
tains to match; the damask to be nailed on with fine 
nails. Do not keep the rocking-chair in the parior; 
it ie never appropriate. Cut off the rockers if you are 
chair Kocking-chairs are cheaper 
than they become a temptation ; 
at they are not pretty, and J never saw a good parlor 
yet rid of yours. Your window draperies 
mast depend apon your walls and your other appoint- 
ments, but in any room you are safe in putting up 
moelio curtains against the panes, and thicker cartains 


lnelkle. 


aitached to the 
any other, eo that 


with one; # 


Grenadine, point 4’ esprit, feh-net, and dotted Mad- 
materials and easily within reach of 
The beavy curtains are made of al- 
Inst ony material, although corduroy or taffeta makes 

me which adapt themselves most readily to a wider 
range of houses. The portiére in the hall should 
genernily be the same on both sides, goless you put a 
double set, which is not always practicable. Jutes are 
excellent for that purpore ; so are some of the Bagdad 
stripes, and so are embrvidered stuffs that are lined to 
look well on the other side, Mach depends upon your 
ther appolntments. Try the two rags together, and 
take oat the least desirable. One must do that al- 
ways in houses. Ip your parlor you can arrange your 
furniture so that you can have corners and secluded 
places, and so that you do net on entering the 
roum see everything at a glance, arranged with formal 
precision 


rae are all good 


modest purses 





than in having euch | 


Rugs are of any | 
tw a lurge carpet-dealer, state | 


: long wooden arms | 


your curtain as you would a | 
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“The Linen Store” 


— Sale 


Hemmed & Hemstitched Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Blankets and Comfortables. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Will commence Tuesday, January 2nd, 1900, and continue 
throughout the month. 

A Booklet giving details of goods and prices will be mailed 
on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 








FIFTH LARGE EDITION 





“The Novel of the Moment” 


Red Pottage 


The history of “Red Pottage” is unique in publishing ex- 
perience. Within the week after its publication in London 
it had taken all England by storm and made itself recog- 
nized as “the novel of the year.” In this country it has 
gone through edition after edition and the demand is each 
day increasing. 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAY OF IT. 
ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 


—_—_—_—_——— 
Worth more than a wilderness It places Mary Cholmondeley in 
of ordinary novels. the front rank of living English 
— The Saturday Review. novelists. N.Y. Mail and Express. 
Nothing in recent fiction has sur- A dignified, fresh, and interest- 
passed its dramatic force. ing contribution to contemporary 
—Pall Mall Gazette. fiction. —W. Y. Tribune. 
A brilliant and exhilarating novel. A story that will make its way. 
—The Spectator. | — Public Opinion. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the isxtie of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 
§ With ¢ 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST }siceve{, 25 Cents. 
SEPARATE BOLERO, 15 Cents. 


SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. 
Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 
Money must accompany order. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
-.eee- 1899 
BAZAR, of 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S 


Waist, No....... Skirt, No......... Costume, No.... Separate Bolero, No........ 
GOP WHERE B.QRGIIOD ccccccc ccccsacacbboescceszese .. cents 
UR s? nas «: <cncididesehadetewuteetiinne Se de ceathonas 
i anchndinskeendaahchedecsteeghiqseuit 


Cut Pattern Pashion in this Number: No. 250, om page 1142. 
Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





Superb service and the special attention paid 
to ladies make travelling a delight on the 


| GOOD FORM 





Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in cheir 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Aw Inquirer. —The invitation that you quote is for 
a formal reception; it requires no answer, but it re- 
quires that cards should be sent to the function if one 
does not attend it, or left if one is present, and the in- 
vitation also requires an after-call, although cards are 
left atthe reception. As the invitation reads, “Mr, and 
Mra. Smith, Miss Smith at home,” etc., it demands 
from a gentleman three cards, from a lady two; the 
same number of cards is left witen making the after- 
call. 





Mineeva.—When a lady aud gentleman enter a 
theatre, opera, or any public place together, the gentle- 
| man usually precedes the lady up the aisle, standing 
aside for her to pass in first when he reaches the row 
where the seats are; he usually precedes her in going 

down the aisle, too, in leaving the place. It is only in 

a church that the lady walks first up and down the 

aisle. The reason is that in any public place, except 
a church, the man goes ahead to make the way clear 

for the lady he escorts, and to prevent her from being 
crowded. 


A Bazar Apminer.—The position in which you find 
yourself is peculiar. You are a new arrival in the 
place where the bride who has sent you her at-home 
cards has always lived. She was away on her wed- 
ding-trip when you came to the town to re-ide, and so 
| of course could not bave culled on you before. Such 
| being the case, and as, you know, a bride is always ex- 
| pected to receive before she makes calls, she will prob- 
| ably expect you to call on her now. Yes, if TI were 

you I would certainly acknowledge the cards by a per- 
| sonal vinit ; it will be perfectly correct, and it will show 
| the bride your good-will, and it never does any harm 
to be over-conrteons. When one gives a tea, days, a 
reception, or any entertainment of the kind, cards 
should be sent to every ove on one's visiting-list who 
lives within calling distance, certainly including those 
persons wi.o have pot entertained one as well as thoee 
who have. It would be very bad form not to send 
invitations to any one with whom one exchanges calls, 
for the entertainment is not supposed to be given to 
returp one’s social obligations, merely so that one may 
be «ure to see one’s frends. 





A Cattrountan.—No, Under vo circumstances 
} should any kind of an engraved or written invitation 
for a dance or any other kind of entertamment be an- 
| swered by a visiting-card with “acceptances " or “ re 
grets” written on it. Nothing could be worse form ; 
it would stamp one at once as an ignoramas in all 
matters social, for cards are only sent in acknowledg- 
ment of cards, a8 a regret for a tea, days, or reception, 
where bo answer is required, and it is never good form 
to write any kind of a message on them.—I may be 
| somewhat of a prude, you will think, bat I am dpheld 
by Mrs. Grundy, and every ove who knows anything 
| about the forms that obtain in good society, when I 
assert that it would be decidedly lacking in delicacy 
and goud-breeding for a young woman to aécept such 
a gift as «a pearl brooch from a man who is merely a 
good friend of hers. The only kinds of gifts that it is 
| permissible for a man to give a woman—a friend—are 
| flowers, candy, and books, and while you may say that 
there could easily amount in value to as much as the 
piece of jewelry, nevertheless to give them is con- 
sidered very different from giving jewelry. Of course 
there might be exceptions to the rule, as where an 
older man, a friend of ber family or of her father, 
gives to a young woman a piece of jewelry to show bis 
| regard forthe family ; bat ordinarily, and with justice, 
| @ young woman would be severely criticised for accept- 
| ing such a gift. 


Z.—It will be perfectly correct for you. under the 
circumstances, to write the invitations yourself for 
your wedding. You are a widow living alone with 
your children in your own home, and the wedding will 
be a very quiet, informal ceremony. Use for the notes 
small-sized sheets of letter-paper, and write the fol- 
| lowing form, varying it according to the nearness of 
your relation or acquaintance with the persons whom 
you address; this would be correct for a #tranger, or 
compurative stranger, related to your future husband: 


128 Witow Avanos. 
My dear Mrs. Williams,—It will sive me great 
pleasure if you and Mr. Williams can be present at my 
very quiet marriage to your nephew, Charles Burret, 
on Tuesday morning, January the sixteenth, at eleven 
o'clock. We expect to have only a few very near rela- 
tives, but we hope to surely include you and your hus- 
band in the number. Believe me, sincerely yours, 
Anna Gipson, 
Monday, January the eighth. 


Siteated as you are, the groom) may with propriety 
axk the minister who is to officiate, as he is a friend of 
his, net of yours, He may ask him persenally or by 
note, as he prefers; the more polite way is a personal 
request, if he lives withiu calling distance. Yes, I 
should advise you to enter the room with your father, 
and be given away by him. The fact that you are a 
widow does not alter the forme of the ceremony ; the 
service ia the same ax in other cases. As the wedding 
| will be so smal! and quiet, have the breakfast served 
| either from a table spread in the dining-room, from 
| which the guests may help themselves, or by u maid, 
| 
} 





who passes the plates on a tray, as described in answer 
to“R. 8. V. P.,” Bazan No. 48. You will find the latrer 
the easier and more economical way, anless you can 
command plenty of service, for the maid pas-ing the 
plates in courses simplifies everything. Serve bouil- 
lon; chicken salad and rolls; ice-cream and cake; 
coffee. 


A Mopxew Prieetm.—?. It is a distinct act of cour- 
tesy on the part of a bishop to officiate at a marriage, 
and usually he is only asked to do so when he is a 
friend of the family of the Lride or the groom, or there 
is some particular reason why he should be asked. 
Then he may be addressed by note or personally, and 
it should be taken as a great favor if he consents. It 
is not en régle for a person unacquainted with a bishop 
to ask him to officiate at a wedding. 
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OU can buy a chimney to 

fit your lamp that will 

last till some accident hap- | 
pens to it, 

Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 


“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will 
get it—if you insist on it, He may 
tell you it costs him three ‘times as 
much as some others. That is true. 
He may say they are just as good. 
Don’t you believe it—they may be 
better forhim; he may like the breaking. 

Our “Index” describes a/f lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Fancy Crepes. 


Rich Crépes 
for Evening and Dinner Dress. 





Empire Crépes 
Faconné, 
and 
Velvets. 
Panne Velvets, Dress and Cloak Velvets. 
Rich Fancy Velvets for Opera Wraps. 


Broadooy K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Gouaché, 


Méteore Broché Crépe. 





Successful 
_Books... 


Both Sides of the South 
African Question 


Briton 2 Boer 


A Series of Nine Papers by Rt. 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P., 
CARNEGIE, Max Norbat 


Map, Portraits, and Other 
trations, $1 25. 





. and others. 
lilus- 


A Book for Young and Old 


Peter Newell’ S 
Pictures 
and Rhymes 


A Collection of Fifty of Mr. New- 


ell’s Drawings and Accompanying 
Verses. With Introduction by 
Joun Kenprick Banas. 

$1 25. 


ittle Books by 
Famous Writers 


A Series of Best Selections from the 
Best Writers, including Lew. WaL- 
LACE, MARGARET DeLaANnD, HENRY 
vAN Dyke, and others. 

10 Volumes Ready. 50 cts. per vol. 
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| sizes will be published each week, and, with 
| the exception of garment patterns which 


| 


be retained in Haxper’s Bazar list of pur- 
| chasable patterns after a lapse of two months 


| catalogue in every issue of this publication 
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ITH the initial number of Har- 
PER’s Bazak for 1900 the already 
announced euvlargement of the 
cut paper pattern department 
will be begun. The special garment designs 
to be published in this issue will consist of 
a handsome Gretchen coat for little girls. 
The design is suitable for interpretation in 
velvet, corduroy, cloth, or silk. A limited 
number of patterns of this exclusive garment 
will be published in Bazar standard sizes 
for four, six, eight, and ten year old girls; 
also a fashionable costume with new pleat- 
ed waist for women, the latter pattern to 
be published in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, aud 40 
bust measure. In order to ve able to place 
this variety of sizes before our readers only 
a limited number of pattern desigus and of 


have a permanent value unlikely to be af- 
fected by changing fashions, no design will 


since the first publication of the original de- 
sign. A weekly list of patterns still obtainable 
will be found in a separate column of each 
future number of Harper's Bazar. ‘This 
list will undergo constant revision, and if 
our readers will follow the changes as they 
are noted therein, they will find a convenient 





that will greatly facilitate the selection of 
available patterns. The cost of the latter 

















will continue as heretofore—viz., 50 cents 
per costume for women, or 25 cents each for 
waist or skirt, With proportionate prices for 
portions of garments. The price of the 
children’s pattern costumes will be 35 cents, 
or 20 cents each for waist or skirt, and the 
designs for women’s and children’s costumes 
that appear in this department of HaARPER’s 
Bazar in every instance will be found ex- 
clusive and representative of the latest Pari- 
sian outlines. 
@aA. 


ONY just before her death Miss Maria 
Louise Pool finished her last novel, The 
Meloon Farm, and it is with some gratitica- 
tion, therefore, that the Bazar announces 
the appearance of this story in its columns. 
The story will run for about half a year, and 
those lovers of Miss Pool’s strong stories of 
New England life who have watched for the 
appearance of the last work from her pen will 
be interested to know that the serial publi 
cation of the story begins in the next issue 
of the Bazan—the number for January 6 
Every one should tell her friends of the up- 
pearance of this last work by. the author of 
books that have so charmed readers in this 
country, and made such a generous contri- 
bution to the best literature of the United 
States. It will be possible, if the $2 is sent 
in at once, to secure a six months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Bazar, from January 6, 1900. 
This will just include Miss Pool’s story. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrete that it cannot answer any letters by mail 


C. T. T.—I am sorry I cannot advise spending much | 
money in having the material of which you enclose 
sample made up. lt looks to me like a material that 
would very svon become shiny—it certainly will not 
stand hard wear, but you might make it up for an 
afternoon or evening gown, trimming it with em- 
broidered velvet or jet passemeuterie. In Bazan No, 
47, page 1000, there is an illustration that I think quite 
suitable for your material. 


| waist; 


Giavys.—You would best have a medium-len 
black jacket, not very long. You 
Waist to wear 


igth 
could have a flannel 
with the skirt, or if the skirt is very 
smart-looking have a silk waist in one of the lighter 
shades of brown, and make it up after the design in 
Bazan No. 34 


Leanona,—Silk is not deep mourning, but there are | 
mourning silks that are worn within six or eight 
months after mourning is first putoun. Widows wear 
a ruche in their bonnets, but it is not the custom in 
this country to wear widows’ caps, 


O. R.—Electric seal I have uvever tried, but I have 
heard that it is very good wearing material. How- 
ever, I would not dare warrant any coat to wear for 
four or five years, and I think the beat plan would be, 
if you bave that amount of money to spend, to put 
your money in something else; sometimes you find, 


| later in the winter, odd sizes of fur coat, of Persian 


| lamb, 


| best for you to use. 


for the price you are willing to pay, and 
it certainly seems to me a much better investment. 
Electric seul, they tell me in the shop, is really musk- 
ral. 


M. C. M.—The box-pleated skirt is very much more 
fashionable for a silk gown at present than the plain 
back. In Bazar No, 44, page 933, there is a good 
model for you to follow; or if you like a skirt pleated 
all around or half-way round, take the illustration in 
Bazan No. 45, page 951, and make your skirt after that. 
If you are at all inclined to be stout, simply use the 
box-pleat in the back ; it is.a very becoming skirt, and 
will certainly stay in style for some time. 


E. L. R.—Light-weight cloths, or even the eider-down 
flannels, make very good evening wraps. The color 
plate of Bazar illustrated one of the new wraps, and 
you could copy that in any of these materials. You 
would best make your cloak long enough to cover 
your gown and in circular shape, and if you wish it to 


| perhaps in the spring 


be rather smart have what is known as a capuchin | 


hood. This you can line with some colored satin, 
either light or dark. A tan or a red wrap is really the 
If you" have to consult economy 
very closely, line your wrap with a contrasting shade 


| of eider-down ; if you can afford a fancy silk, or have 


an old party gown that you can use for this purpose, 
then have that for the lining, only be sure to have an 
interlining, or you will not be warm enough. A bow 
of ribbon at the throat will make your wrap much 
smarter, and if you have a bit of lace tie that into the 
bow also, 


M. J.—A soft taffeta silk is the best lining for any 
gown; stiff silk is vot fashionable any longer, vor does 
it wear well, The Kton jacket is seen on all the new 
gowns ; if it is becoming to yuu, by all meavs have it; 
but have the square straight fronts, and trim them with 


| bands of cloth or some cut-work, aud be sure that 


yuur jacket is short enough in the back to show the 
belt of the skirt. 

You would best put « lace bolero over your silk 
that will entirely traueform it and make it 
quite in style. You can use bows of velvet ribbon to 
fasten it in front, or the rosettes that are so fashion- 
able at present. The lace of the bolero onght to make 
the waist infinitely more becoming to you; but if, alter 
putting it on, you find it is still unbecoming, then wear 
a full lace jabot and have the collar of lace—rather a 
softer lace than you put in the bulero, which shuuld be 
of guipure or some heavy lace. 


Vineinia.—You would best not use the old pat- 
tern, but bay the skirt pattern in Bazar No, 45, for I 
am a little afraid t advise using any skirt that is abso- 
lutely plain. I think the days of the plain skirt are 
numbered, for from preseut indications next spring 
will see a much wider skirt in style. You can get the 
same becoming effect by having the skirt fit close 
around the hips, as though it were absolutely plain all 
around. You can modify that Bazan pattern very 
much, and if you look at the illustration in Bazar No. 
44, puge 938, you will see what I mean. ‘That has the 
effect of the gown you like so much. By all means 
have the skirt separate from the lining; all the new 
ekirts ure made that way, and they are infinitely 
pleasauter to wear when made of cloth, You must 
not bave your skirt cut short, and it will not be any 
harder to hold up a skirt that bas a little train in the 
back if you cut it with a box-pleat. 


A. E. M.—Do not make up sample No, 1 at present; 
you can use it, but just now you 
would find it necessary to trim it so much that I am 
afraid you would find it very expensive. If you do 
decide to make it, combine it with other colurs—as, 
for instance, in Bazar No. 46, page 977. Yes, black 
gros grain is still worn, but not to any extent, and 
when it is used is very elaborately trimmed, so that 
very little of the silk really appears. 

A silk petticoat in changeable yellow taffeta would 
be the best, and you can trim it with black lace ruffles 
if you wish to have it particularly smart. Yee, by all 


means make up sample No. 2 with a drop skirt. The | 


lining can he of any material you choose, euch as 
percaline or taffeta—if you can afford the taffeta, have 
that. The silk petticoats are the more fashionable 
They are made the same shade as the dress, or two 
shades lighter, never darker, and should be cat with a 
bias seam in the centre of the back, and be trimmed 
with accordion-pleated ruffles (flounces, that is) edged 
with ruffles that are pinked. These pinked ruffles 
wear very much better than the hemmed ones, 
Corded ruffles are to be avoided, for the silk rubs away 
over the cord, and the petticoat looks shabby there 


' Jong before it is worn out anywhere else, 
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Stern Bros 


will show on 
Tuesday, Dec 26th 


their first Spring Importations 
of Printed India 
and Japanese 


Silks 


in new and exclusive 
effects and colorings 


Also 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics 


consisting of 

Printed Irish Dimities, 
Fancy Lace Grenadines, 
Silk Stripe Mousselines, 
Printed French Brilliants, 
French Percales, 

Scotch Madras and 
Novelty Ginghams 


West 23d St. N.Y 
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Peder N Pompadour ; 
* 

e 

SKIRT PROTECTOR , 

S 

Covered by United States and Foreign . 4 

: Soars high ab< all other skirt hc 4 
Is unapproac hable in quality and durability 4 

‘ Is guaranteed to last as long as the Skirt € 
|. FEDER’S IS THE ORIGINAL } 
: us it is also the Besi, and it € 
; RETAILS AT 7c. PER YARD 7 
* he Genuine has the name FEDER'S stamped on every yard, « 
and is wound on spools as here illustrated e 

Don’t accept fraudulent imitations at any price, for \] 

it is impossible to make anything better than 5 

JEK'S, which is itself the best . 

At all First-Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 5 

9 

? 
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For sale by al! leading 
retailers. 











Good Digestion 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


Taken regularly after meals, removes 

the sense of distress, ion and 

“all gone” feeling of the stomach. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 








~ Harper’s ‘New 
Portrait Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their publications, 
with portraits of authors, willbe sent free 
to any address on receipt of (postage) 


ten cents. 

S H O P P | N G and business of all kinds 
in New York by aladyot 

experience, eee taste, &c., without charge. ¢ ue ular 


eferences. MISS A.BOND, 66 Lexington A ve., 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


2 CUT PAPER. PATTERNS. 


AND TIMELY SUGGESTIONS 


VISITING GOWN, SILVER-GRAY 
CLOTH 


“SHE spring models now appearing. all coincide 
wpou two peints—viz., the bolero, either the real 
garment or trimming, simulating it, is to be wide- 
ly used; although diversified in form and individ- 
ualized by trimming; also, all costumes are to be 

made of the same fabric throughout, with a tendeucy tow- 
ard single colors or the employment of several shades and 
fabrics of the same hue. Trimmings there may be that 
include dainty color notes (such as a noeud of rosé or ciel 
panne velvet) that brighten or soften the principal fabric 
employed, bat the elemental gown must be developed in 
ground color, The pattern design published with 
this number of Harpwr's Bazar is representative of the 
most fashionable of the incoming bolero costumes, The 
bodice is made with a fitted under-waist, having a centre 
back seam, undemarm gore, aud front with single dart. 
The lining may Be cut from the same pattern, or, where 
desired, model waist pattern No. 189 may be employed 
with good results. The under-waist may be fastened down 
the centre of the front or at the left under-arm seam. 


one 


VISITING GOWN, SILVER-GRAY CLOTH 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 250.—(See page 1140.) 


This wuist should be fitted, stitched at every goam except 
the shoulder seam, boned, and the fastenings adjusted 
before the bolero is begun. The latter is seamed at the 
shoulders and under arm,and first should be stitched at 
the latter place. In order to successfully treat the bolero 
it must in all cases hang free from the under-waist under 
the arm. The trimming employed in the model depicted 
on this page was panne velvet, laid under the cloth, which 
then was stitched down and cut out to reveal the velvet 
beneath. This mode of trimming is altogether de rigueur 
in the fashionable gowns of the day, and is applied as 
often to light cr@pes and glacé silks as to cloths. In the 
case of the model garment now under description, an ad- 
ditional trimming of deep silk fringe with latticelike 
knotted heading was employed with charming effect to 
lengthen the bolero. Where such trimming is not avail- 
able the general outlines of the garment as pictured may 
be secured by introducing closely pleated flounces of 
chiffon, mousseline de soie, or point d’esprit net, edged at 
the bottom with full ruching of same. 

The sleeve of the new pattern garment is in two pieces 
and sheath-fitting. The pattern is slit to the depth neces- 
sary for effecting the appear.oce of garniture shown in 
the illustration. Under this slash the velvet may be in- 
serted, the stitching to be done to correspond with that 


about the sc» ‘oped edges of the bolero. - Where it is de- 
sired to substutute_a flat trimming for the inserted velvet, 
the slash will serve to show the exact position for the same. 
Tle forearm portion of the sleeve is very .close-fitting, 
and droops slightly over. the wrist.in two deep.scallops, 
the acute division of the latter occurring, just over the 
back of the hand. 

The new design may be varied by making the lower or 
under waist of panne velvet of the same shade as the ma- 
terial employed for the gown, and trimming the bolero 
and over-dress with applied bands of velvet or darker 
cloth, defined by the new mercerized braid, a pretty, 
loosely woven garniture that lias a thick silky effect quite 
unlike that of the closer braids of the past. A separate 
pattern of this bolero may be obtained (in standard size 
only) at a cost of fifteen cents, as noticed in the regular 
orler form appearing elsewhere in these pages. The 
sleeve pattern may also be purchased separately, as else- 
where advertised. All portions of costumes so purchased 
will be found to combine perfectly with other HarPER’s 
BaZaR patterns. 

The skirt pattern of the new model consists of pattern 
for the under-skirt and that of the circular, but box- 
pleated, over-dress. The latter may be cut upon the fold 

of the goods if of double width, but where 
narrow materials are the chosen mediums, there 
are several methods of making open to the 
home dressmaker. At present, fashion not only 
admits of a centre front seam, but in many 
cases demands it, especially where the garment 
is to be of such nerrow-width goods as silk, 
crépe, velvet, etc. Where the first-named fab- 
rics are chosen, two breadths may meet in the 
centre of the front, connected by hem-stitching 
or narrowest silk passementerie, the top of the 
second seam running almost to the centre of the 
waist-line at the back, the third joining sug- 
gesting a V-shaped gore in the lower part of 
the centre back seam. Where the centre front 
seam for any reason is undesirable, that line 
may be laid upon a fold of the goods, and 
straight gore lines may be formed by extending 
the hip dart lines quite to the hem of the gown 
or over-dress. In the pattern of the latter the 
positioa for the box-pleats is carefully marked 

When the darts and the centre back seam of the 
over-dress have been basted, the pleats may be 
folded and basted, and the garment fitted upon 
the future wearer. The paper pattern is care- 
fully calculated, and the fitting or draping of 
these pleats is unlikely to present even a trifling 
diffieulty to the interested gowomaker. When 
once they are adjusted satisfactorily, the over 

dress may be taken off and the pleats pressed 
flat. 

The trimming of the lower portion of the over-dress 
may be effected in the same manuer as is that upon the 
bolero, to wit, by laying the velvet under the scallops, and 
by cutting out the cloth after the stitching has been ac- 
complished. For this an allowance of velvet nine inches 
deep and thé width of the skirt must be made. Fringe 
such as is shown in the illustration may be made at home, 
where a knowledge of fancy knotting exists, or the 
pleated flounces of net or mousseline described above may 
be substituted. The fancy belt shown is of bias materia! 
and pattern for this feature is included with that of the 


YOUNG GIRL’s HOME GOWN 


bodice. The collar of the original model was treated ton 
trimming of velvet. corresponding with that employed on 
the bolero and over-dress. 

The model is an extremely effective one for crépe and 
Henrietta cloth or other mourning fabrics. For mourning 
gowns the trimming upon the onder-skirt might consist 
of bands of crépe of graded widths, with a turned-over 
band of crépe about the scallops and a narrow bias band 
of the same above this, The plain under-bodice, in this 
instance, should be trimmed with graded bands of crépe, 
and the scallops of the bolero made to harmonize with 
the trimming about the over-dress. 

To make this costume of cloth 50 inches wide, 6 yards 
will be required, which quantity will include material for 
full under-skirt. 


SCHOOL WAIST OF FLANNEL. 


SCHOOL WAIST OF FLANNEL 


LEATED waists are making steady progress tow- 
ards uviversal popularity, and are sure to be seen 
in growing numbers as the spring advances. Veil 
ings and cashmeres, poplins and light cloths, are all 
represented in the new pleated garments, and every 

variety of pleat from the narrowest knife width to the 
medium box-pleat is to be found among the late models 
The tendency of the vertical pleat to give the appearance 
of a lengthened waist-line commends it to even stout fig- 
ures, and where light-weight fabrics are chosen as me- 
diums in which to interpret the pleated garment, the in- 
crease in size around the waist is so inconsiderable as to 
be more than offset by the long vertical lines defined by 
the pleats. The advantage of the pleated waist for grow- 
ing girls with unformed figures is illustrated in the pleated 
waist with chemisette front appearing on this page, which 
is one of the daintiest of the season's designs. It may be 
duplicated effectively in bengaline, heavy cloth, or French 
flannel. The origina) model was of the latter material, of 
a rich brown shade. The back of the bodice is laid in 
three long box-pleats. The front is treated with similar 
pleats on each side of the centre fastening. A deep V is 
cut out in front from the collar-line, and wide shaped re- 
vers that simulate a collar turn back from this point and 
are fastened in with the shoulder seam. The sleeves are 
proportioned like an easy coat-sleeve, and finished. with a 
cording of cream cloth, which garniture is also employed 
upon the collar. 


YOUNG GIRL’S HOME GOWN 


NE of the prettiest conceits in the ornamentation 
of girls’ gowns lies in the introduction of tartan 
plaid and Roman striped sashes, heavily fringed 
at the ends with knotted or twisted silk. These 
are especially charming when worn with a real 

or simulated princesse gown. A novel costume that in- 
cluded garniture of this variety consisted of a tartan 
plaid gown and plain sash of same. In the young girl's 
home gown shown on this page this order was reversed. 
The gown itself was of French-blue silk poplin. The 
bodice was made with box-pleated back and slight blouse 
effect in front, which opened over vest of dull-finished 
silk. The wide collar and revers were of darker blue vel- 
vet heavily stitched with white silk, a style of trimming 
that is greatly and deservedly admired in the present sea- 
son. The turned-back cuffs, stiffly interlined, are stitched 
to harmonize with the revers, and the “‘ finishing touch” 
to the costume is seen in the tartan sash that is passed 
about the waist and knotted loosely at the left side ut the 
front. The length of the new sashes, including the fringe, 
is two and three-quarter yards. 
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A POSER. 
“Whose Gcrawma am I Gow’ Tro Be, MAMMA?” 


AN EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 

We have had quite an experience at our house,” said 
Dinkleby to his friend Googins. ‘‘ You remember our con- 
servatory?” 

“Do you mean that glass closet, about the size of a dry- 
goods box, that is built on the side of your dining-room?” 
inquired Googins 

“That's it. I eall it the conservatory to please Mrs. D. 
She has an astonishing number of plants in there; not many 
orchids, but a lot of geraniums and things. The other day 
she discovered that said geraniums were alive with insects. 
She asked a florist how to get rid of them—the insects, I 
mean—and he told her that tobacco smoke was the best 
remedy. So she took that bo» of cigars which she gave me 
for a Christmas present—I cowfdn’t smoke them because T 
had resolved to swear off smoking on the first of the year. 
Unfortunate resolution, wasn’t it?” 

* Very,” said Mr. Googins, dryly. 

“Yes. Well, as I was saying, Mrs. D. took those cigars 
and, giving them to the hired man, told him to go into the 
conservatory and smoke for an hour.” 

Here Mr. Dinkleby paused, and Mr. Googins inquired, 
“ Did it kill the insects?’ 

** Well,” answered his friend, reflectively, ‘‘ should think 
it probable that it did. It certainly killed the plants, and 
the doctors haven't pronounced the hired nan out of danger 
yet.” Jor Lrvcosan. 














We sve here a Salt-Poreupine 
Who is kept in a barrel of brine; 
Whenever he sleeps 
He abundantly weeps, 
To renew his surroundings saline 
Cano_yn WELLS. 
——————— 


Pat was sitting in the room reading an old paper he had 
just picked up. Suddenly his wife burst into the room, 
dragging little Mike by the arm. 

‘*Mike’s got something wrong with th’ roof av’ his 
mouth,” she said, excitedly 

‘ OF'IT bet he do be after having the shingles,” Pat gasped, 
1s he threw down his paper and ran for the doctor. 

——— 
‘If pugilists were to go to work, what would they work 
ul? 
Give it up.” 
“ They would naturally work in a paper box factory.” 
———=>———_— 

While the kettle is merrily singing, 
Here's the question that harries my soul: 

Does the coal sing the song of the water, 
Or the water the song of the coal? 


——»———_ 

‘There goes a man the police have had under surveillance 
for years.” 

** Whose trusted employé is he?” 


RUDYMINSTER’'S DRAFT. 


**He wa’n't exactly cheerful, this man Rudyminster 
wa’n’t,” observed Mr. Milo Bush, ‘‘ but he was always bope- 
ful and a-looking for better things. Used to think a good 
deal, and seem to be casting his gaze over into the middle of 
next week, or somewheres, but he never found fanit. I 
s'pose no man ever suffered the disap’intments he did with 
that draft, but he didn’t throw up thé sponge—not much. 
‘I'll get it yet,’ he used to say; ‘ patience and perseverance 
will h’ist mountains.’ 

‘It begun the first day he struck town. He come in 
here to Shanks’s for some groceries. Shanks was down 
cellar trying to discover why the boy had put the kerosene 
*pigot in the new barrel of molasses, and I was looking after 
the store for him. Says the feller, ‘I wish to purchase some 


roceries,’ just like that, sort o’ high and 5 ay and says 


, taking the pencil from behind my ear, says I, aze away, 
old hoss; there ain’t nobody holding youl, my igee always 
being that a salesman should be pleasant but dignified. 
Well, he ordered some codfish and sugar and tobacker and 
other fambly supplies, and then he sort o’ stops and seems 
to hesitate. ‘ Anything else to-day? says I—‘ rubber boots, 
wash-b’ilers, saleratus, b’ar-traps, harness ile?’ * No,’ says 
he. ‘ Three seventy-five,’ says I. Then he sort o’ hesitates 
some more, and pulls a letter out of his pocket, and squeezes 
the open end, and: looks down in with one eye, and_ partly 
draws out a paper. and says he, ‘ My cash is pretty well ex- 
hausted to-day. Couki you useadraft?’ ‘How hefty a one 
might it be?’ says ‘A matier of $1000,’ says he—‘ part of 

‘T'lvask Shanks,’ says 1; and when he comes up 


‘I'd like to ’ecommodate you, stranger,’ says Shanks, * 
don't happen to have that much in the drawer. 

right, though; pay next time you come in. ~Anything else 
to-day —rubber boots, wash-b’ilers, saleratus, b’ar-traps, 
harness ile? ‘Not to-day,’ says the feller, and he started 
out. Just as he got to the door he met the boy and inquired 
the way to the post-office. The boy told him, and being 
anxious to square himself with Shanks on the spigot mis- 
take, suys he, ‘ Can’t we sell you some goods to-day, mister— 
rubber boots, wash-b’ilers, saleratus, b’ar-traps, barness ile? 
Them’s our specialties—them and other fancy groceries.’ 

‘* Well, you can’t know nothing about the trouble Rudy- 
minster had getting that there draft cashed. ‘There wa'n't 
any bank here then, except McCracken’s Square-dealing 
Faro Bank, which was different. .He got pretty discouraged 
over it sometimes: ‘Mebby ‘tain’t-right that I should 
have this yere draft,’ he would ‘say;-‘mebby ’twasn’t or- 
dained that way.- Sometimes I think p’r'aps I oughter give 
it to an orphan-asylum, or some such doings.’ But we cheer- 
ed him up and told him to hang on to it. / You bet he didn’t 
suffer for anything. Everybody trusted him on the strength 
of the draft. He'd take out the letter every time he bought 
anything, and haul out the draft a little ways with a plead- 
ing look at the feller; then he'd shove it back and sigh sort 
o’ mournful, and tuck the goods under his arm and light 
out. He was a liberal buyer—take most anything you 
offered him—new clothes, hoss and buggy, p’inter«log—any- 
thing. Shanks sold him all his specialties. One day he 
come into the post-office and got a stamp, and hauled out his 
draft. ‘If you could use this and gtve me the change it 
would be a great ’commodation—$999 98, as I make it.’ 
‘Oh, that’s all right,’ says the postmaster; ‘ pay when you 
get it cashed.’ Then Rudyminster turned to us, and says 
he, ‘It’s hard to be without any pares. Sometimes 
I reckon it ain’t intended that I should have this yere—’ 
* That's all right, Mr. Rudyminster,’ says Colonel Millikan; 
‘lemme lend youa ten till you get it cashed.’ ee 
took it, hove another sigh, and went out. ‘Poor feller!’ says 
the Colonel, ‘I hate to see a man in such a fix. That there 
old golden rule ain’t so much played out as some folks think. 
I fail, alars! too often, but I try to live up to it,"and the 
Colonel drawed an honest sleeve across his eye. We was 
all more or less touched by the simple scene. : 

“ Well, it run on for two or three months, Rudyminster 
getting things and hauling ou‘ that draft, and tucking it back 
solemn and resigned. At last one day when he was in the 
post-office a passel of us got talking the thing over and 
figurivg on it, and we found that Rudyminster had got 


managed to ra n even the d. We it 
Shanks, and told him to just gather im that draft, = gi 
Rudyminster a chance to settle up round town as far as it 


far, cash and other 
to be done. night 
Shanks’s, and we al! chipped 
vusan gi 


wou { 

" Wall, the next morning in he come, saying he’d have to 
have a few more of them fancy groceries. He give in quite 
an order, including some axle-grease for the buggy and con. 
dition-powders for the. hoss,.and it amounted to 40. 
Then he sighed and reached for bis pocket. ‘I shall have 
to offer you that draft which I got on my legacy again, 
Mr. Shanks,’ says he. ‘Sometimes I think mebby Provi. 
dence didn't—’ ‘Oh, that’s all right!’ says Shanks, ‘I've 
been taking a little flyer in the legacy business myself, 
and I can cash your draft for you. Just endorse it, won't 
you?’ ‘Wot! Ah, yes,’says Rudyminster. * Light comes 
after months of darkness. Now I can taste freedom once 
more, pay my debts, and look every man in the eye.’ Then 
he reaches in his pocket and paws around, and says he: * I'll 
be switched if I didn't leave that draft in my other clothes. 
I'll just step up to the house and get it.’ ‘All right,’ says 
Shanks. ‘I'll be doing up your things. Will you have t 
axle-grease and the cheese in the same parcel, Mr. Rudy- 
minster?’ 

**Rudyminster went out, and we sot and waited. ‘It’sa 
good deed we’re doing,’ says Colonel Millikan. ‘The way 
we'd like ‘to be done by. This is the kind of thing that 
h’ists along the brotherhood of man. It shows that we are 
not like them there beasts that perish.’ Just then the bo 
comes in, and says he, ‘ You wouldn’t think he was no suc 
a to look at him.’ ‘ Wot you talking about?’ says 
we. ‘Rudyminster,’ says the boy. ‘He's going for the 
depot like a bloo streak.’ Then we got up like one man, and 
follered as if we’d been shot out of acannon. We caught 
up to him on the platform as the train was starting. ‘ Shell 
out that draft, you Tom-dratted old critter!’ yells the Colonel, 
getting hold of his coat tail. The coat come off, and Rudy- 
minster clumb on the train and rode away. ‘ We've got the 
draft, anyhow,’ says the Colonel, pulling the letter out of the 
coat pocket. ‘ Yes, but prob'ly it ain't endorsed,’ says 
Shanks. Then the Colonel studied it a minute, and says he, 
‘ Well, as a business man I say that that kind of draft don't 
need endorsing. It’s a summons in justice court at the last 
town where he lived for $17 he owed a butcher. That there 
butcher appears to ‘a’ been one of those yere low-lived men 
that don’t foller the golden rule.’” 


Haypen CaRRUTS. 
————>_——_ 


I woved in « wood, 

But the birds understood. 
When I said, ‘‘ I'll be true, 
Ever, ever to you!” 

An owl cried, *‘To who?” 

And I fled from the wood— 

That bird understood! 


————_ 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING KIND TO 
ANIMALS. 


“*Chambers,’” said the reminiscent Mrs. Griggs. ‘* Oh, 
1 thought you said ‘Chandler.’ There was a man down in 
our town named Chandler who was bit by a mad dog—a 
great big yeller dog named" King Napoleon. He wasn’t a 
young man—about forty—and the dog was five, so they said. 

t bit him right in the mouth. He was a kind man, awful 
kind, allers speakin’ to everything. He see the dog, and 
reachin’ out his hand, said, ‘ Hello, critter!’ just like that, and 
the dog jumped up and bit his mouth. 

**No, they didn't kill the dog. He died without bein’ 
killed. Chandler wasn’t a young man,asI told you. He 
had lost all of his regular teeth, and bad a set of false ones. 
He was what you calla ‘buck tooth.’ All of his natural 
teeth had stuck way out, and when he got false ones, not 
wishin’ to change his appearance, though his folks wanted 
him to git some little teeth that would stay in his mouth, 
he told the dentist to make ‘em bucky; and the dentist made 
a mistake, and made ’em two or three times bucker than the 
real ones had been—so much so that Chandler couldn't close 
his lips over ’em nohow. Chandler refused to take ’em at 
first, but when the dentist offered 'em at a third of the regu- 
lar price, he took’em. When he said ‘ Hello, critter,’ to.that 
yeller dog, he was smilin’, and when the savage animal 
jumped up and bit him in the mouth he didn't git hold of 
nawtbin’ but the teeth, which come off in bis mouth, and he 
swallered em and it killed him; indigestion, I guess, though 
there wasn't any inquest to find out what he did die of. 
Chandler made the dog’s owner, William Morrison, buy him 
a new set of teeth,and he skinned the dog when Morrison 
threw it out in a vacant lot, and made a nice buggy-robe out 
of the skin, which, when he had used it for two years, he 
sold to a Chicago man for fifteen dollars as the hide of a 
California mountain-lion ; so you sce he didn’t lose nawthin’ 
by bein’ kind to avimals.” 


A SEWING BEE. 

















